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SAPOLIO 


If Suki-San is to have an 
“honorable bath" 


‘Tm sure Dolly'lI 
like it, evy hobby 
else says dey does: 























N every business house there are two distinct classes of em- 
ployees. One we may call the Bunch, and these are out for 
a maximum wage and a minimum service. They are apt to 
regard their employer as their enemy, and in their spare time 
they persistently “knock.” They keep bad hours, overeat, 
overdrink, overdraw their salaries, and are “off their feed” at 
least one day in a week. 
The other kind get their sleep, take their cold baths, do their 
Emersonians, join no cliques, and hustle for the house. 

If I were a youth I would not compete in the twelve-dollar- 
a-week class. Like George Ade, who left Indiana and went to 
Chicago in order to get away from mental competition, I’d set 
the Bunchapace. I would goin the free-for-all class. I would 
make myself necessary to the business. 

No matter how “scarce” times are, there are a few employees 


who are never laid off, nor are their wages cut down. These are 
the boys who make the wheels go round. And it isn’t Brains 
that counts most; it is Intent. The difference is this: the 
Bunch plot and plan for personal gain—for ease and a good time. 
The other kind work for the house, and to work for all is the only 


wise way to help yourself. 

















A LITTLE DARK-FACED MAN WAS CREE ZARER 
AND NEARER EVERY SEC 


(“The Kingdom of Earth,” page 183) 
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Monarchs in Debt 


MANY OF THE MODERN RULERS OF EUROPE HAVE FELT THE 
PINCH OF POVERTY. HOW SOME HAVE MANAGED TO GET OUT 
OF DEBT AND OTHERS TO BECOME HOPELESSLY INVOLVED 


By Wycollar Hall 


JOYALTY suggests 
} wealth, and kings 
and emperors are 
3} usually supposed to 
be rolling in riches, 
since the very fact 
that they make their 
homes in magnificent 
palaces implies 


at one time or another been forced 
to seek the costly assistance of that 
avuncular relative who has adopted 
for his heraldic device the old Lom- 
bard banking-emblem of the three 
gilded balls. Thus, the last king of 
Naples on several occasions pawned 
all his silver plate in London. King 
Milan, while still on the throne of 





affluence, just as a workingman’s cottage Servia, repeatedly deposited the various 
indicates straitened circumstances. Yet jeweled insignia of his sovereignty at the 


Mont de Piété in Vienna, in order to ob- 


many of the monarchs of the Old World 
tain the money necessary for the settlement 


in modern times have known the pinch 





| of poverty. The debts of nations are often of his ‘‘debts of honor’’—that is to say, his 
supplemented by infinitely more pressing losses at cards in the Austrian capital, 
liabilities of a personal character, in con- and on two occasions they were, for polit- 

nection with which princes and kings are ical reasons, quietly redeemed by Emperor 
compelled to submit to all sorts of humili- Francis Joseph. The Sultan of Morocco 
ations. has within the last few months sent his 
Among the least bitter of these is the j§ crown jewels to London to serve as secur- 

recourse to the pawnshop, and long is the ity for an urgently needed loan; and the 


list of the anointed of the Lord who have ‘* late Queen Isabella of Spain was wont to 
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pledge not only her diamonds, but also a 
couple of superb ancestral portraits by 
Velasquez (on which she was always able to 
raise a sum of twenty thousand dollars), 
whenever she had exceeded her liberal 
allowance from the Spanish treasury, and 
was short of funds. In fact, one was always 
able to gage the state of the extravagant 
old queen’s finances by observing whether 
or not the paintings in question were hang- 
ing at their 
accustomed 
places on the 
walls of her 
Parisian home, 
the so-called 
Palace of Cas- 
tile. She used 
to joke about 
the matter, 
and to remark 
that the mon- 
archs which 
they portrayed 
were kings of 
great worth, 
since they had 
so often ‘‘ come 
to the rescue 
of Castile.” 
Probably no 
sovereign has 
suffered more 
acutely from 
the lack of 
funds than 
King Edward 
Vil, andat 
may therefore 
be of interest 
to know that, 
for the first 
time since his 
marriage, 
more than two 
score years ago, he is now entirely free from 
debt of every kind. It is this that accounts 
for the phenomenal and altogether unex- 
pected improvement in his spirits and in his 
general health, as well as for the retirement 
of Lord Farquhar from the post of Master 
of the Royal Household. I have said that 
the king is now out of debt. I mean this 
only in a financial sense. For he owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to Lord Farquhar, 
Lord Esher, and Sir Ernest Cassel for his 
liberation from all monetary embarrass- 





MULEY ABDUL AZZIZ, SULTAN OF MOROCCO 
The Sultan has recently sent his crown jewels to 
London as security for a loan 
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ments. The story of his rescue by this trio 
of devoted friends and able business men 
is an interesting one, and worth relating. 
Edward VII began his married life in 
1863 under many disadvantages. In the 
first place he had been brought up with such 
extreme strictness that when he first at- 
tained his freedom he was naturally dis- 
posed to extravagance of conduct, speech, 
and expenditure—in a word, he had to sow 
his wild oats; 
and when a 
prince of the 
blood, and 
particularly 
the heir to a 
great throne, 
engages in ag- 
ricultural pur 
suits of this 
kind there are 
always plenty 
of men and 
women eager 
to propitiate 
the rising sun 
by abetting 
his follies. 
Then, too, the 
prince was, 
thanks to a 
piece of dis- 





graceful job- 
bery on the 


part of those 
concerned, 
saddled with 
the estate of 
Sandring- 
ham, the pur- 
chase of which 
had absorbed 
most of the ac- 
cumulations of 
the revenues of 
his duchy of Cornwall, which he would 
otherwise have had at his disposal on attain- 
ing his majority—an estate that was not 
only productive of no income whatsoever, 
but which has involved the expenditure of 
vast sums for maintenance, and in order to 
render it habitable and comfortable. 
Moreover, the recent death of the prince 
consort, and the withdrawal of the widowed 
queen from public and social life, led to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales being saddled 
at the time of their marriage with all those 





representative 

duties of royalty 

which ordinarily 

fall to the share 

of the sovereign. 

Upon them fell 

the burden of entertain- 
ing members of foreign 
reigning houses who 
visited England, and of 
dispensing hospitality to 
the aristocracy, the dig- 
nitaries of state, and 
those people of light and 
leading who from 
motives of policy must 
be kept in touch with 
the dynasty. Finally, 
they were required, by 
reason of the queen’s 
retirement, to surround 


KING EDWARD VII OF ENGLAND 


three million dol- 

lars which she 
received from the 

civil list for the 
purpose, whereas 

their révenues at 

the time were less than 
four hundred thousand 
dollars a year; that is to 
4 say, inferior to those of 
many of the great nobles, 
such as the Dukes of 
Devonshire, Bedford, 
Westminster, Sutherland, 
Buccleuch, and Northum- 
berland, the Earls of 
Derby, Dudley, etc. The 
result of this condition 
of affairs was that the 
Prince of Wales soon got 
heavily in debt, and the 


themselves with a far KING LEOPOLD II OF BELGIUM time came when even the 


larger court of lords and 

ladies and gentlemen in waiting than 
would have been necessary under 
other circumstances. In fact, the 
obligations of which they relieved 
the queen involved the expenditure 
of an income almost as large as the 


Rothschilds, whose posi- 
tion in English society he had firmly 
established, intimated to him that it 
was impossible for them to make any 
further advances. It is reported 
that on one or two occasions the 
queen, prompted by her ministers, 
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and confronted by 
them with the alter- 
native of their ap- 
pealing to  Parlia- 
ment for a grant in 
behalf of the prince, 
reluctantly came to 
his rescue, and re- 
lieved him of some 
of his most pressing 
liabilities. But inas- 
much as no means 
was devised for the 
liquidation of all his’ 
debts, and for the 
prevention of their 
recurrence, it was 
not long before his 
troubles became 
once more acute. 

It was then that 
the so-called “bene- 
factors” appeared 
upon the scene. 
“Benefactors” are 
persons of great 
wealth, who, from motives of patriotism 
and social ambition, esteem it a privilege to 
be permitted to place their well-stocked 
purses at the disposal of royalty. Such a 
one was Sir James Mackenzie. He had 
made the greater part of his money in 





KING EDWARD’S PRIVATE YACHT, THE 
‘VICTORIA AND ALBERT’’ 
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India, originally as a 
hatter and afterward 
as an indigo-planter, 
and was a_kind- 
hearted, withal 
somewhat vulgar, 
man, whose main 
occupation during 
the latter part of his 
existence was to find 
means of helping 
along his future king 
in a financial way. 
Among other things, 
he was in the habit 
of leasing each year 
one of the most 
costly and magnifi- 
cent country seats in 
the neighborhood of 
Windsor, solely for 
the purpose of being 
able to place it at the 
disposal of his illus- 
trious friend for 
Ascot week, Queen 
Victoria having saddled so many restric- 
tions upon the use of Windsor Castle 
during the races by her eldest son, that 
he was unable to make use of that mag- 
nificent and historic palace. When Sir 
James, who purchased one of the finest 





KING EDWARD LEAVING THE ‘‘ VICTORIA AND ALBERT . 








COUNT DOUGLAS, WHO WAS THE EMPEROR 
OF GERMANY’S BENEFACTOR BEFORE 
HE CAME TO THE THRONE 


estates in the neighborhood of Balmoral, 
died very suddenly, his executors called 
upon the prince to repay at once loans to 
the extent of considerably over one million 
dollars; and as they were compelled by 
their legal obligations to take steps to secure 
the recovery of the money, they would 
probably have been obliged in self-defense 
to institute legal proceedings against the 
heir apparent, had not 
Baron Hirsch come to 
his assistance. 

If court gossip in 
England and on the 
Continent is to be be- 
lieved, it was not the 
first time that the great 
Jewish philanthropist 
had shown himself a 
friend in need to the 
future king of Eng 
land. The latter, in 
1888, had found him< 
self involved in such 
terrible financial em- 
barrassments that he 
appealed to his favor- 
ite brother - in - law, 
Emperor Frederick, 











LORD ESHER, ANOTHER OF KING 
EDWARD’S ADVISERS AND 
BENEFACTORS 





LORD FARQUHAR, ONE OF THE MEN WHO TOOK 
UPON THEMSELVES KING EDWARD'S 
PERSONAL OBLIGATIONS 


who had just succeeded to the throne. 
Frederick, who had always been very 
fond of the prince, despite the dissim- 
ilarity of their tastes, and who during 
his long wait for the crown had been sub- 
jected to very much the same pecuniary dis- 
advantages as Queen Victoria’s first-born, 
readily acceded to his request, and is under- 
stood to have loaned him a large sum of 
money for his most 
pressing needs. This 
kindly act met with so 
much disapproval on 
the part of the leading 
dignitaries at the im- 
perial court at Berlin 
that Prince Stolberg 
actually insisted upon 
resigning then and 
there his post as 
minister and Grand 
Master of the Royal 
House, rather than 
participate in any such 
transaction as the 
loaning of money be- 
longing to the Hohen- 
zollern family to a 
foreign prince. On 
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Emperor Frederick’s death, not long after- 
ward, and the accession of Emperor Wil- 
liam, steps were taken to recover the money, 
and the unpleasantness in connection there- 
with was the cause of much of the bitterness 
which marked the relations of the Kaiser 
and his English uncle during the early years 
of the former’s reign. It is said that King 
Edward was enabled to liquidate his debt 
to the treasury of the Hohenzollern family 
by means of the 
timely help of Baron 
Hirsch, but that he 
has never wholly 
forgotten or forgiven 
the treatment to 
which he was sub- 
jected in the matter 
by his nephew and 
the authorities at 
Berlin. 

Baron Hirsch, it 
may beremembered, 
died very suddenly, 
without coming to 
any arrangement 
about the liabilities 
of the prince 
toward his estate; 
and it was then that 
Cecil Rhodes and 
his friends are re- 
ported to have ap- 
peared upon the 
scene as benefactors, 
and rendered possi- 
ble the publication 
of asolemn yet sig- 
nificant assurance 
that England’s fu- 
ture king was not in 
any way indebted to 
the estate of Baron 
Hirsch. To what 
extent the prince benefited by fortunate in- 
vestments suggested by the South African 
colossus and his business associates, who 
included the Duke of Fife, who is the 
king’s son-in-law, and the Duke of Aber- 
corn, who was the Chief of his Household, it 
is impossible to say. But the fact remains 
that when Edward VII succeeded to the 
throne he found himself still burdened with 
such a heavy load of debt that everyone was 
prepared for an application to Parliament 
by the crown for the settlement of the liabili- 
ties which he had incurred as heir apparent. 


IN GETTING 


SIR ERNEST CASSEL, WHO ASSISTED 


ENGLAND OUT OF DEBT 
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While a demand of this kind might have 
given rise to some discussion, there is no 
doubt that it would have been granted by an 
overwhelming majority, and would have met 
with the approval of the people at large, 
since a very general impression existed to the 
effect that the king had not been altogether 
fairly treated in a financial sense while 
Prince of Wales. Realizing however that 
such an appeal would weaken his position 
both at home and 
abroad, and would 
always be cast in his 
teeth by the foes of 
the dynasty, he took 
counsel of his most 
trusted advisers, and 
placed himself un- 
reservedly in their 
hands. These ad- 
visers consisted of 
the great Anglo- 
German financier, 
Sir Ernest Cassel, of 
Nile Dam fame, 
Lord Farquhar, for 
many years the 
managing director 
of one of the lead- 
ing banks in Lon- 
don, and Lord 
Esher, who is gener- 
ally understood to 
be interested in the 
firm of Cassel. The 
king undertook to 
turn over to them 
the management of 
his household and 
the administration of 
the civil list, where 
upon they assumed 
all his liabilities; and 
by means of econo- 
mies in various directions, by insurance 
policies, by the sale of useless things and 
duplicates, by clever investments, and 
by the establishment of a sinking fund, 
they have so skilfully managed matters 
that King Edward has since last summer 
and for the first time since his marriage 
been, entirely out of debt, and his civil list 
free from mortgage. It was this action 
by Sir Ernest, Lord Farquhar, and Lord 
Esher in taking upon themselves all the per- 
sonal obligations of the king at the time of 
the accession, which enabled the govern- 


THE KING OF 
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SANDRINGHAM HOUSE, NORFOLKSHIRE, KING EDWARD’S PRIVATE RESIDENCE 


The purchase of this estate by the king, when Prince of Wales, was attended by a disgraceful 
piece of jobbery which absorbed most of the accumulation of 
revenue from his duchy of Cornwall 


ment to announce in Parliament that he make no application to the nation for an 
would be satisfied with the same civil list as _ additional grant of money, and that he had 
his predecessor. on the throne, that he would — no debts with which it was necessary for the 
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KING EDWARD’S STABLES, NEWMARKET, WHERE HIS RACE-HORSES ARE TRAINED 
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treasury to 
concern _ it- 
self, an an 
nouncement 
which, while 
it was re- 
ceived with 
the utmost 
satisfaction, 
at the same 
time created 
much sur- 
prise, as it 
was gener- 
ally under- 
stood that 
the king had 
not bene- 
fited to any extent under the will of the 
late queen, the major part of whose fortune 
had gone to her younger children. 

It may be well to declare here, in the most 
explicit fashion, that there is not a vestige of 
truth in the malicious stories, widely cir- 
culated, and which have even found their 
way into print, according to which an ar- 
rangement has existed with some of the 
greatest art-dealers in London, whereby art 
treasures of one kind and another were 
placed on view from time to time in Windsor 





THE CHATEAU OF BELEM, ONE OF THE EVIDENCES OF 
THE LATE KING OF PORTUGAL’S EXTRAVAGANCE 


Cacotilie: 
Bucking- 
ham Palace, 
and other of 
the king’s 
residences, 
in order to 
admit of 
their sale to 
American 
millionaires 
at prices far 
above their 
real value, 
in the belief 
that they 
formed part 
and _ parcel 
of the royal collections. No one in the 
entourage of the king would have lent 
himself to any such trick, so dear to the 
sharper grade of auctioneers on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and if there 
had been any attempt to resort to such 
practices it would scarcely have escaped 
the attention of Edward VII, who has 
developed into an exceedingly shrewd and 
wide-awake man of business in his mature 
age. The reports probably had their origin 
in the fact that on the death of the late queen 





THE NEW IMPERIAL STABLES IN BERLIN 


The emperor has lately introduced many reforms for the more 


economical running of this establishment 
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a careful investi- 
gation of the con- 
tents of her num- 
erous palaces dis- 
closed a vast 
quantity of things 
for which the king could 
find no possible use, and 
which he was in conse- 
quence advised to sell. 
The huge cellars at 
Windsor and at Buck- 
ingham Palace, for in- 
stance, were crowded 
with ports, sherries, and 
other wines which had 
gone out of fashion, 
which did not commend 
themselves to Edward 
VII’s taste, and which 
had been accumulating 
there throughout the 
sixty years of his 


mother’s reign, and even in the time 
of her two uncles, George IV and 


William IV. 


These were sold at a (Fb ) 
high price, in order to make way for Ce) 


much furni- @& 


his favorite vintages. 
Then, too, there was 
























THE LATE KING CARLOS I 
OF PORTUGAL 
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KING “PETER I OF SERVIA 


own treasures. 
of the contents of the royal palaces, 
as they were in the days of Queen 





ture of an artistic 
character, for 
which there was 
no longer any 
room, and which 
had to be sold 
off; while the art collec- 
tions (that is to say, the 
paintings, the statuary, 
the collections of rare 
porcelain and ivories, the 
buhl cabinets, and_ bric- 
a-brac of every descrip- 
tion) had to be = sub- 
jected to a very exten- 
sive weeding process, 
everything being sold for 
which the king and the 
queen did not care, or of 
which there were a 
superfluous number of 
examples. The king 
himself had been col- 


OQ lecting during the forty years of his 
social rule as heir apparent, and it 
was necessary to secure a place for his 


That is why so much 
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Victoria, came into the market during the 
four or five years following her demise 
as to cause malicious people to start the 
wholly false rumor to the effect that either 
the king, or else some of the most trusted 
and influential members of his house- 
hold, had gone into business with several 
of the great art- and wine-dealers, addi- 
tional color being lent to these tales by the 
fact that Guy Laking, the member of the 
king’s household who is in charge of all the 
royal armor and of 
most of the art col- 
lections, is admitted- 
ly a partner in a cele- 
brated firm of auc- 
tioneers in London, 
and that the king’s 
cellar-master, 
Thomas A. Kings- 
cote, is a member of 
a great wine firm. 
By means of these 
sales a far larger 
sum of money was 
realized by Lord 
Farquhar, Lord 
Esher, and Sir 
Ernest Cassel than 
the public would 
ever dream, and an- 
other big amount 
was obtained by a 
radical reorganiza- 
tion of the entire 
royal household, and 
by the reformation 


) : THE LATE 
of the almost incred- NITRATE KING, 
ible abuses and ex- OF KING 


travagances that had 
gradually developed at court during the 
nearly forty years of widowhood of Queen 
Victoria, and which were of a nature to 
cause her thrifty and level-headed husband 
—a clever business man if ever there was one 
—to turn in his grave. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that Lord Farquhar and Lord Esher, 
by doing away with waste, perquisites, pil- 
fering, and with useless yet costly sinecures, 
were able to cut down the expenditures of 
the royal household nearly one-half, with- 
out in the slightest degree impairing the 
brilliancy or the splendor of King Edward’s 
court, which, indeed, is vastly superior in 
that respect to that of his august mother. 
And so perfect has been the reorganization, 
now happily completed, that Lord Far- 
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quhar, who undertook the matter purely 
from motives of patriotism and of affection 
for the sovereign who had been his lifelong 
and intimate friend, has been able to 
abandon his office of Master of the Royal 
Household to his deputy, Col. Sir Charles 
Frederick, with a knowledge that everything 
will continue to work smoothly, efficiently, 
and economically. It may safely be asserted 
that to-day there is no royal court in the 
world where so much in the way of luxury 
and splendor is ob- 
tained for the money 
as in that of King 
idward. 

No monarch in 
modern times has 
suffered more from 
financial embarrass- 
ments than the late 
King of Portugal, 
who was _ subjected 
to every conceivable 
indignity in connec- 
tion with his liabili- 
ties, the advances 
made to him by the 
Exchequer resulting 


in his being de- 
nounced in the 
Cortes, and also 


in the press at Lis- 
bon, as a “‘robber of 
the national treas- 
ury,” as a “thief 
of public money,” 
and as “far more 
worthy of death than 
King Louis XVI of 
France.” Indeed, 
these advances played so important a role 
in the legislative deadlock, and in the 
constitutional crisis of the last year in 
Portugal, which culminated in the murder 
of the king last February, that a few 
weeks before his death he as well as 
the queen yielded to the entreaties of their 
most trusted advisers, and resolved upon 
extensive sacrifices in order to liquidate the 
liability. Thus, although Carlos was de- 
voted to the sea and passionately fond of 
yachting, he surrendered his beautiful 


NORTH, THE 
A BENEFACTOR 
LEOPOLD 


steam-yacht, the Amélie, to the nation, for 
conversion into a cruiser; and he likewise 
abandoned to the state a quantity of real 
estate forming part of his private property. 

This was not the first sacrifice of the kind 











KING LOUIS’ CASTLE, 


This is one of several castles erected at enormous expense by the ‘ 
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BAVARIA 
‘Mad King.” 


His 


extravagance was so great that only recently, twenty years after his 


death, have 
which King Carlos had been called upon 
tomake. For, some years ago, it was found 
necessary to sell the whole of the crown 
jewels of Portugal, some of which are now 
in America. The money thus obtained was 
converted into Portuguese government 
bonds, the interest of which was assigned 
to the liquidation of the then-existing debts 
of the reigning house. It is only fair to the 
late king to point out that his financial cir 
cumstances were not wholly due to extrava- 
gance, but to the organization of his civil 
list. This was extremely small compared 
to those of other sovereigns, and, more 
over, was saddled with all sorts of charges 
in the way of the maintenance of national 
museums and the subvention of national 
theaters, from which, however, it is hence 
forth to be relieved. True, Queen Amélie 
has some money of her own, probably about 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year, in- 
herited from her father, the late Count of 
Paris. But while this would be a com- 


fortable income for a woman in private life, 
it does not go very far with the queen, being 
swallowed up almost entirely by her dress, 
seeing that her rank does not permit 





his debts been finally 


paid 


her to appear more than once in the same 
toilet. 

King Leopold is now rolling in wealth; 
but there have been times, especially during 
the early stages of his Congo enterprise, 
when he was terribly embarrassed, finan- 
cially speaking, and ready to turn to almost 
any quarter for assistance. For many years 
the late Sir William McKinnon’ was 
Leopold’s particular benefactor, and the 
king showed his appreciation by receiving 
him with almost royal honors whenever he 
came to Brussels, by constantly running 
over to England, and even to Scotland, for 
the purpose of seeking his advice and pecu- 
niary advances, and by using his influence 
with the English government to secure for 
McKinnon the title of baronet. After the 
death of Sir William, his place as benefactor 
to Leopold was taken by “Colonel” North, 
popularly known as the Nitrate King. 
Colonel North was a self-made man who 
did not include among his very sterling 
qualities either high breeding or refinement. 
Indeed, even his best friends were compelled 
to admit that he was dreadfully vulgar and 
extremely loud, both in manner and ap- 
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pearance. Yet the king overlooked all 
these defects, associated in the most inti- 
mate manner with the colonel, and frequently 
entertained him at Ostend and at Brussels; 
and on one occasion he actually went to the 
length of placing his favorite palace in the 
Ardennes at the disposal of North, in order 
to enable North to entertain there, at his 
expense, a party of friends from London, to 
shoot over the royal preserves. 

Emperor William’s benefactor before he 
came to the throne is generally understood 
to have been his friend Count Douglas. 
The Kaiser, prior to his accession, was kept 
on an exceedingly small allowance, partly 
because his 
parents, the 
then crown 
prince and 
crown prin- 
cess, could 
not afford to 
do anything 
for him, ow- 
ing to their 
own limited 
resources, 
and _ partly 
because the 
old emperor, 
who deter- 
mined the 
amount of 
the allow- 
ance to be 
paid to each 
of “thie 
princes of his house from the Hohenzollern 
family fortune and from the civil list, was of 
an extremely economical turn of mind. The 
regiments to which Prince William was at- 
tached were among the most expensive 
corps in the service, his fellow officers being 
all men of great wealth, and the consequence 
was that he found it very difficult to make 
both ends meet. It is generally understood 
that Count Douglas, who was one of his 
closest friends, and who derives the major 
portion of his great wealth from practically 
inexhaustible mines that he possesses in the 
Hartz Mountains, frequently came to his 
assistance and advanced him money, which 
was of course repaid after his accession. 
But his financial difficulties were a matter 
of common talk, and led to a certain amount 
of popular belief being accorded to the men- 
dacious stories subsequently told by ex- 
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Capt. Sidney O’Danne when tried and con- 
victed of fraud at Berlin. O’Danne, who 
during the boyhood of William had been one 
of his military instructors, insisted that after 
his royal pupil had attained manhood he 
had been on two occasions despatched by 
him on a secret mission to St. Petersburg, 
for the purpose of obtaining loans from the 
late Czar. Of course there was not a 
shadow of truth in the assertion, which 
nevertheless found credence among certain 
people who were disposed to believe that the 
extraordinary animosity which undoubtedly 
prevailed between the late Alexander III 
and the present Kaiser was of a pecuni- 
ary origin. 

The late 
King Victor 
Emmanuel 
was forever 
in financial 
difficul- 
ties, and at 
his death 
left his af- 
fairs in ater- 
ribly embar- 
rassed con- 
dition. In- 
deed, his 
son, King 
Humbert, 
had just 
finished the 
liquida- 
tion of his 
father’s 
enormous liabilities at the time of his 
assassination at Monza. Khedive Ismail 
was among the old king’s largest creditors, 
and no one is ever likely to know, even ap- 
proximately, the amount of money which 
the extravagant Egyptian ruler advanced 
with an unstinted hand to Il Re Galant 
"Uomo. The Khedive lent it, not only from 
motives of generosity, but also policy, deem- 
ing it judicious for a potentate in his semi- 
independent position to have one of the most 
influential monarchs in Europe so heavily in 
his debt. Humbert did not show himself 
ungrateful for Ismail’s kindness to his 
father, for when the Khedive was deposed 
in 1879, and wandered all over Europe, 
finding the doors of royal and imperial 
courts closed in his face, that of Italy was 
the only one where he was welcomed with 
every manifestation of regard, and received 








with altogether royal honors. It was in 
consequence of this that he made his home at 
Rome and at Naples, in palaces placed at his 
disposal by the king, until in 1888 he un- 
fortunately permitted himself to be inveigled 
into visiting Constantinople, where he was 
kept by the Sultan in a sort of gilded cap- 
tivity until his death, in 1895. 

Nicholas, ruler of the Black Mountains, 
father-in-law of the present King of Italy, of 
King Peter of Servia, and of a couple of 
Russian grand dukes, has never been out of 
debt for the last thirty years or more, his 
liabilities arising partly from his anxiety to 
maintain a royal court on a scale similar to 
that of other European sovereigns without 
having the means to do so, and partly from 
his mania for gambling. King Victor 
Emmanuel, the late Czar, Nicholas II, and 
Francis Joseph of Austria, have all enjoyed 
in turn the privilege of paying his most 
pressing liabilities, not once but several 
times, until he has exhausted their patience 
and their generosity, and among the many 
extraordinary devices to which he has hz id 
recourse in order to raise the financial wind, 
has been that of sending large money-orders 
to various points in Austria and Hungary, 
where they were cashed through his agents 
by the Austrian and Magyar post-offices, 
which were subsequently unable to recover 
the funds from the Montenegrin postal de- 
partment. It was not until the prince had 
obtained a very large sum of money in this 
fashion tnat the Austrian postal authorities 
discovered the trick, which his absolute 
control of every branch of the government 
at Cettinje had enabled him to play at their 
expense, and thereupon a suspension of all 
intercourse by mail with Montenegro was 
decreed from Vienna, which lasted until the 
prince made a personal appeal to the em- 
peror, who paid the amount due to the 
Austrian and Hungarian post-offices out of 
his own pocket. 

King Milan’s mysteriously sudden ab- 
dication in 1889 is said to have been brought 
about by the discovery on the part of the late 
Czar of a particularly dishonorable fraud 
in connection with a personal loan which the 
Servian ruler had obtained from him, by 
giving him as collateral mortgages on sev- 
eral pieces of real estate that did not belong 
to him, and upon a couple of houses which 
were his property, but which had been 
represented as free from any charge, whereas 
they were already deeply hypothecated. 
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King Alfonso XII at the time of his res- 
toration to the throne of Spain was deeply 
in the debt of the late Duke of Santona, who 
had started life as a hatter in Madrid, and 
subsequently made an immense fortune in 

Cuba. Indeed, his financial assistance con 
aaa in no small measure to King Al 
fonso’s recovery of the throne of his mother. 

The late King Louis of Bavaria was so 
deeply involved in debt at the time of his 
dramatic death in the waters of Lake 
Starnberg that although more than twenty 
years have elapsed since the tragedy, his 
uncle, the aged regent, has only just termi- 
nated the payment of his liabilities. In fact 
the discovery of the extraordinary devices 
to which he was resorting in order to obtain 
money contributed in no small measure to 
his being placed under restraint. 

Many of the titles of nobility granted 
within the last hundred years have been 
bestowed in recognition and perhaps as part 
repayment of personal loans to the anointed 
of the Lord. There are few of them who 
have not at one time or another been in 
debt, or who are in a position to show the 
same spirit of independence that was mani- 
fested by the late Prince of Schaumburg 
Lippe at the Congress of German sov- 
ereigns at Frankfort, in 1863. At one of the 
great entertainments given by the Senate 
of the then Free City of Frankfort, all the 
rulers present were assembled in a reserved 
salon, engaged in animated conversation. 
Suddenly they all, with one exception, rose 
to their feet, and advanced to meet a small 
and insignificant-looking man who had just 
entered the room. The prince who had 
remained seated was Adolph of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe. 

“Who is the fellow about whom you are 
making all this fuss?” he growled to the 
sovereign Elector of Hesse. 

“Why, don’t you know him?” replied 
the latter. “It is Baron Rothschild. Let 
me make you acquainted with him. Surely 
you do not want to be the only one here who 
does not extend a gracious welcome to him ?” 

“And why not?” retorted Prince Adolph. 
“What do I care about the fellow? I do 
not owe him anything.” 

Prince Adolph was the only one of all 
the kings, grand dukes, and sovereign 


electors and princes present, who could af- 
ford thus to show his independence, every 
one of the others having been at one time or 
another indebted to the house of Rothschild. 











THE GENTLE EYES OF QUESTON CONTEMPLATED THE BOY’S 
ENTHUSIASM WITH CONSIDERATION 


(‘The Hand of Lite”) 
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The Hand of Life 





By Lucia Chamberlain 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


HAT a way to die!”’ said the 
boy, placing the thin volume 
of memoirs, open, face 
down on his knee, the better 
to give both hands to the 
rolling of a cigarette. 

“Well, what sort of a 
way?” questioned the 
painter, lolling back at ease. 

“ A very poor sort,”’ said the other painter, 
who was still at work. 

He fetched the words out stiffly, his cold 
pipe clenched in his teeth. His brush was 
lashed to the end of his mahlstick, the 
better to get distance from the spacious 
canvas whose background he was rushing 
in with free sweeps of his long arm. 

“Oh, I say!” the boy protested. “I 
think it’s great, you know!” 

His English accent was so at variance 
with his American face that it may have 
been at this incongruity the worker smiled. 
It may have been only in pleasure at some 
happy effect just accomplished in the panel 
before him. He was very much in the 
midst of it, creatively alert, hand and eye. 
The studio was mute testimony to the man. 
It was stripped and cleared like a battle-ship 
for action. The bare floor was a mosaic 
of paint. The huge, high screen, a treasure 
of Japanese antique, ill hid the overflow of 
old canvases. The table, from which kings 
might have eaten, was heaped with colors, 
oils, varnishes, charcoals, papers, pastels— 
a fierce confusion. The two, smoking and 
discussing in the late afternoon light of the 
north windows, seemed tossed up, as in 
an eddy, out of the way of the tide of 
affairs. 

The gentle eyes of Queston, the idle 
painter, contemplated the boy’s enthusiasm 
with consideration, but it was to the active 
back of the man at the easel that the 
youngster addressed his next word. 

“Didn’t you know him, Mr. Cary?” he 
asked. 
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“TI knew his work,” replied Cary, as if 
that much covered the subject. 

“No, but the fellow. He must have been 
an awfully good sort,” the boy pursued, 
having recourse to the memoirs. 

“He was the best ever,” Queston replied, 
with a head-shake, “and the biggest we had. 
Three years ago It seems yesterday! 
He used to draw here occasionally, and in 
the rests he and Cary would go at it hammer 
and tongs. Cary everlastingly disagreed 
with what he said, but he liked Hastings, 
and everything Hastings did.” 

“Not quite,” said Cary, unstrapping his 
mahlstick. 

Queston’s refuting eyes and the boy’s 
eager ones were both upon him. 

“His death?” Queston seemed to ponder. 
“Tt was a frightful thing; but we, none of 
us, would have wished it otherwise.” 

The worker ran his fingers through his 
longish light hair, and fixed the speaker 
with his odd, light eyes. “ Wished it other- 
wise?” he repeated without emotion, 
“wished it otherwise! I’ve done nothing 
else for three years. What are you talking 
about ?” 

“Of Hastings, and what he did.” 
Queston was impatient over it. 

“Ah, yes!” Cary lounged into a chair, 
and folded his arms in repose. “He killed 
himself.” 

“Killed himself!” The boy’s eyes were 
popping. 

“Tt amounted to that.” 

“Do you mean,” Queston began, “that 
giving a life for a life is,in your opinion e 

“All rot,” said Cary coolly; “unless, of 
course, the life saved is worth more than the 
life lost.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried the boy again. Only 
his attitude of hero-worship toward the 
speaker prevented his adding, “ Aren’t you 
talking through your hat?” 

But Queston grew more serious. “ Logical, 
and all that,” he conceded, “but how, in 
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heaven’s name, are you and I to say which 
life is worth more?” 

“By using our eyes and our under- 
standings I opine.” Cary’s hands plunged 
into his pockets. “In this case, at least, 
the choice wasn’t difficult. The boy was a 
jailbird, a gamin of the worst sort, sick and 
vicious. It would have been a mercy to 
him if the train had crushed him. He was 
one of the clogs of the world, Hastings one of 
its forces. One degraded life, the other 
delighted it. And the other died!” 

He rose, and going to a stack of canvases 
facing the wall, drew one out. “See here.” 
He turned to the light a wash of wonderful 
color, hauntingly unsatisfying, subtly in- 
complete. “Three strokes would have 
made it. Now it is nothing. I bought it 
for what it might have been. And here.” 
He dragged out another, a black and white, 
a lovely unfinished outline. For a few mo- 
ments the men looked in silence at the 
woman’s long throat bending toward the 
flowers. 

“ Those are only two,” said Cary, brood- 
ing brows bent upon the canvases, “ but 
there are not so many such in the world that 
we can afford to lose even two. Hastings 
has done more than we three together, but 
one lifetime would have been too short for 
all he had to give the world. And that is 
lost that a gamin might be spared! Pah!” 
He thrust the pictures back. 

“Setting aside the artist, how about the 
man ?” said Queston, putting down his pipe. 
“The man? Well, he was the artist.” 

“JT mean,” pursued Queston, “that when 
Hastings threw away his life he did the only 
thing a man could do. What if he had 
stood by and seen the creature killed before 
his eyes?” 

“T, for one, would have thanked God.” 
Cary spoke with more feeling than he had 
yet shown. “ The world is overcrowded now 
with the degenerate human species. The 
great works of art could be collected in 
Madison Square.” 

Queston’s frown was deep. “ Never- 
theless,” he said, “I can’t convince myself 
that all the canvases in this room are worth 
one human life.” 

“That depends rather upon the life,” 
objected Cary, “and the pictures,” he 
added, with his maddening, charming 
smile. “You’re dealing in theories, as 
usual, my dear fellow. I was speaking 
of the case in point. I would chuck that” 


—he indicated, with a gesture as large and 
free as its execution, his panel that stared 
in the background—“ into the fire, and all 
that may follow it, if by so doing I could 
have Hastings back.” 

His eyes turned to the gray square of the 
north window, and the others, as if hypno- 
tized by some strong emotion, or will, at 
work in him, followed the direction of his 
look, and held it for a silence of a minute, 
as if the wish had conjured up the presence. 
At least it had conjured up to two of them, 
with singular effect of nearness, the tragedy 
of three years before; and Queston’s voice 
was almost as uncertain as it had been that 
horrible morning at the Versailles station. 

“Of course,” he said, “I understand, 
Cary. You knew him best. He meant the 
most to you.” 

“My dear fellow”—Cary’s smile was 
weary—* that’s just what you don’t.” He 
joined the tips of his long fingers. “Since 
Hastings was the biggest we had, it seems 
to me that you, or I, or any fellow, might 
save that life, and lose his own fifty times, 
without having attached to ourselves the 
stigma of heroism; because, weighed in the 
balance, Hastings gives more to the world 
than the rest‘of us. In like manner I should 
consider the rescue of Soulé, whom I have 
never met, and don’t want to; or of Hari- 
court, to whom I can’t be civil at the club, 
but before whose nudes I bow the knee. On 
the whole, though,” he added, “TI believe I 
should give the guard a dollar to pull Hari- 
court up. I shouldn’t like to touch him. 
But,” and his facile brows, which had been 
raised to a quizzical peak, shot down again 


to a hard line, “as for the life Hastings gave ~ 


his for, it wasn’t, isn’t to this day—if it still 
exists—worth the smallest daub on my 
walls. In them, you may, if you will, find 
a lift. In that boy, nothing but degrada- 
tion. Voila! For me, if the choice had 
been between the gamin and the sketch 
yonder, I should have pitched up the 
canvas.” 

“Oh, Cary ””—Queston’s voice was a plea 
—“what’s the use of talking that way!” 

“What’s the use of talking at all! Senti- 
ment, my boy, mere sentiment!” 

“Tt was sacrifice,” Queston said slowly. 
“Tt may seem wanton to us, but how did it 
seem to Hastings? Men’s lives tend toward 
great moments. He may have been in- 
tended for just that, not to complete the 
decoration of the Fine Arts.” 
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Cary’s odd, light eyes—odder than usual 
—fixed the speaker for a moment. “Is 
that what it does to a man’s mind to believe 
in Providence?” he said gently. “Well, 
thank the gods that I escape! The noblest 
plan the age has produced thrown away 
for the most wretched of the human race! 
Was that Hastings’s idea of it?” 

The boy, who had been absorbing a be- 
wilderment of new opinions, burst out with 
a theory that had been palpitating for ex- 
pression for several minutes. “I say, how 
could Hastings have time to think at all? 
In that sort of thing, they say, a fellow 
doesn’t. He just did it, don’t you 
think?” 

The boy was quite illuminated with his 
idea. Cary meditated induigently upon his 
eager face. 

“T think,” said Queston, “that Jack has 
come nearer the truth of it than either you 
ort.” 

The boy colored painfully. 

“T mean,” pursued Queston, “that there 
is an instinct for the preservation of human 
life. Art is a matter of culture, hardly at 
the roots of things.” 

“Clever, Hal, clever!” Cary swept his 
hand through his hair. “ But if the instinct 
for the preservation of human life is a fact 
it would have been better employed in pre- 
serving Hastings.” 

“Good heavens!” Queston was fairly 
exasperated. “‘Can’t you conceive of self- 
abnegation! Isn’t it possible that, in great 
crises, the soul forgets itself?” 

“ Ah, the soul!”’ Cary’s voice caressed the 
word. ‘“That’s where you have the better 
of it. We neither of us know there is such a 
thing, but you have the effrontery to say you 
do, and thereIam. Soul, with you fellows, 
seems to cover a multitude of sins. You 
even accuse genius of it, when genius is 
nothing but mighty quick thinking.” 

“What, then, do you imagine to have 
been Hastings’s mental process in his 
crisis?’ Queston was grim over it. 

“Well,” Cary drew himself up out of his 
chair, and, with one shake, seemed to throw 
off all possibility of seriousness, “hardly 
inspired. Hastings was near-sighted, and 
wouldn’t wear glasses. He may have mis- 
calculated the distance of the train; he may 
have imagined that the individual crossing 
the track was yourself, or me even, and in a 
moment of mistaken friendship——”’ 

“For God’s sake!” Queston protested. 


’ 
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“Oh, well, well,” Cary acceded good- 
humoredly, “ but you got me into it.” 

He drew the curtains across the north 
light, and turned to his recently abandoned 
work. “How is it?” He threw out the 
question uneagerly. 

His guests shifted their attitude to give 
their attention the more completely to the 
great panel decoration that dominated the 
room. In color, it showed a harmony as 
reposeful to the eye as sleep; in movement, 
the upward flight of women’s forms was as 
eternally passing as the wind. 

But while the boy and Queston fixed 
their delight on the clear, flat colors and 
strong, clean strokes of the completed half 
of the picture the painter’s eyes rested, with 
a sort of contented speculation, on the un- 
finished portion, where shapes were yet in- 
definite, and colors splashed and blurred. 
This content of his lasted only with the in- 
completeness of his work—as long as there 
were possibilities. With completion he 
grew sad and flippant, brooding on the trap 
in which his limitations had caught him. 
His work went out to the ends of the occi- 
dent, and he forgot it. His eyes looked for- 
ever forward at what would be. The can- 
vases stacked against the studio walls were 
plans, starts, and diagrams; those upon the 
walls were unframed “schemes” and “ar- 
rangements of color,” studies, trials, tem- 
porarily in their places. Here and there 
among their high, sparkling color was the 
deeper, more luminous note of Hastings’s 
hand. The only picture on easel was the 
one on which Cary was at work. 

To be in that room, naked and cluttered, 
walls scrawled with caricatures of famous 
signatures, waste-baskets bursting with un- 
burned letters, was somehow to be in the 
midst of success, but success unresting, for- 
ever reaching out and up, straining after 
to-morrow. The painter himself was the 
embodiment of those elements; and in their 
deepest, most significant form he bore them 
jauntily. 

“ And the whole job to be off my hands by 
the first of the year, and that the first canvas, ”’ 
he commented. “Well, no light, no work! 


The scribblers have the advantage.” 

He slipped off his paint-covered blouse, 
and sauntered away for tar and soap to get 
rid of the prussian blue. 

Under cover of the splashing behind the 
screen at the other end of the room the boy 
murmured, “ Did he like Hastings?” 
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And Queston, “As much as he can 
anyone.” The recent discussion had left 
him sore, the more that the place Hastings 
had held in Cary’s life Cary held in Ques- 
ton’s. But the boy only marveled. 

“Doesn’t he care for anything?” he 
finally brought out. 

“For this, ” said Queston, nodding toward 
the picture. “And it’s enough,” he added, 
with a sigh. 

Returning, thin and elegant in his linen 
clothes, Cary found his friends already 
hatted. 

“Club to-night?” said Queston. 

“Wish it were. Formal dinner—in- 
fernally hot to dress!” He sighed, regretful 
for his linens that must change for a tuxedo. 

The three went out together into the mild 
May twilight, and walked down Twenty- 
eighth Street toward the elevated station. 
The block was empty save for themselves 
and a woman walking slowly, a note of red 
between the somber houses, half a square in 
front of them. 

Cary, released from work, was_ the 
apotheosis of indolence. Late to a dinner 
engagement, he yet had the time and leisure 
of the world in his hands. With his long 
bamboo cane clutched between his arm and 
side, his hat thrust slightly back from his 
forehead, gesticulating gently with the gloves 
he carried, he whetted his wit on fact and 
fiction, to the bewildered admiration of the 
boy. 

To the lad he was a person altogether 
superior, one who must condescend, while 
not appearing to do so, to give time to beings 
like himself and Queston. But what 
puzzled him most was the unreasonable at- 
traction, less of admiration than affection, 
inspired in him by one who so sincerely ex- 
pressed such inhuman sentiments. 

So absorbed were the three that they 
failed to notice how much their pace had 
gained on the woman ahead of them, until 
they were at her heels, until, indeed, she 
jostled Cary as he passed her. He drew 
aside with an instinct of repulsion, not for 
what she was—he hardly noted her—but 
for the offense of stale perfume and bad 
whiskey. 

A few steps farther brought them to the 
“TL” station. 

“You up—I down. See you to-morrow.” 
Cary shook hands, and ascended with un- 
hurried deliberation. 

Along the empty platform of the down- 











town section he strolled, cool, remote, smil- 
ing across at the discomfiture of his erst- 
while companions in the mob that packed 
the section opposite. Each side had just 
missed a train. Presently the swinging 
door of the down-town side opened to admit 
the woman who had jostled Cary on the 
curb. She came with a stumble. He gave 
her a glance, and walked to the opposite end 
of the platform. 

She sat down upon a bench in a heap. 
She was a wretched creature. Her dirty 
finery, her dreary hardness, refuted any 
probability that she had known youth. 
She made hideous the objects she drew near 
to. After a moment she got to her feet 
again, and began to hover down the edge of 
the platform in an abject uncertainty. She 
disturbed Cary’s vision. She affected him 
like a clot in the brain, He turned his back 
and forgot her in the pleasure of the yellow 
sunset over the gray roofs. 

The approach of the down-town train got 
his eye. He could see it at the turn of the 
track. It was like a toy, so pretty and little. 
He glanced in the opposite direction and 
saw the up-town train coming in. Some 
vagrant chord of memory was touched. 
There flashed before him the spring sky 
over Versailles, the express roaring into the 
station, and Hastings swinging out into the 
smoke. Reality returned, in the thunder- 
ing rush of ‘the up-town train. He saw a 
succession of passing windows, twelve feet 
away a flash of red reeling over the edge of 
the platform. He heard, “God! She’ll be 
killed!” The structure under him rocked 
with the approach of the south-bound 
train. 

He ran up the platform, seeing only the 
woman, lying half across the track, caught 
under the back by the rail. He sprang with 
no sense of daring or danger. Some sharp 
edge of iron caught his heel, and flung him. 
He was on his knees. He felt a rush of heat. 
“Destruction!” he thought, but nothing of 
him shrank. As his mind had ever reached 
into the future, now his soul leaped out to 
meet it. No time to rise. With desperate 
strength he shoved the woman’s body clear, 
but the effort flung him forward on his 
hands, and the heat passed over him in 
flame. 


By five o’clock the dealer whose galleries 
were to have the honor of the sale had made 
his arrangements and gone. The fellow 
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painter, who had helped, had left for an 
early dinner engagement. But still the two 
men, with the last day through the naked 
skylight, marked and catalogued the last 
of the pictures. Canvases the closets had 
hidden for years, the work of last week, the 
cartoons and studies for the library decora- 
tion, with the culmination of their labor, the 
incomplete panel with the paint hardly dry 
upon it—one after another they were listed, 
numbered, and set aside. The studio had 
never been so crowded with pictures, but it 
seemed empty; never fuller of business, but 
it seemed defunct. Save for question and 
direction, the two worked without speech, 
as though something too heavy for words 
hung between them. ‘The boy had a fever- 
ish energy, a sort of enthusiasm of sorrow. 
A consciousness of the drama in the tragedy 
was in his face—of how suddenly, how 
awfully, this work, which had been so 
mightily for the future, had been thrust into 
the past—of how swiftly and recklessly a 
man had escaped the world. 

Queston moved his limbs like wood. He 
seemed scarcely to see the pictures he 
looked at. “ Thirty-nine,” he said, turning 
to the last; “design for the north wall of the 
library.” 

His eyes were on his list, but the boy fell 
back a pace and looked earnestly at the 
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sweeping, upward flight of women’s figures, 
as eternally passing as the wind. 

“Lord, what a thing to leave unfinished!” 
he said. 

Queston’s gaze followed the boy’s, not as 
if he perceived the canvas, but rather some 
intangible presence gathering between his 
eyes and the painted forms. 

“Tt was too much!” he said. Such 
bitterness was compressed into the four 
words that the boy turned, and for the first 
time looked at grief, speechless, sightless, 
expressionless. 

“Tt wasn’t worth it,” Queston said in a 
quiet, monotonous voice, his gentle eyes 
upon the paint mosaic of the floor. “It’s 
not the work alone. . He was far more than 
that.” His gaze reverted indifferently to 
the canvases. 

“Perhaps,” the boy began, searching 
for his words, “perhaps he was_ the 
very most when—when I say, sup- 
pose we had never known how fine he 
could be?” 

“Fine?” Queston’s hand seemed to wave 
the word away. 

The boy, within whom the memory of the 
tragedy beat like a pulse of inspiration, 
looked at the man, bowed and weighed 
down by death too real to him for drama, 
too near his heart for a symbol of life. 





Of Yesterday 


By George Sterling 


THovu passest, and we know thee not, Romance! 
Thy gaze is backward, and thy heart is fed 
With murmurs and with music of the dead. 

Alas, our battle! for the rays that glance 

On thy dethroning sword and haughty lance 
Are of forgotten suns and stars long fled; 
Thou weavest phantom roses for thy head, 

And ghostly queens in thy dominion dance. 


Would we might follow thy returning wings, 
And in thy farthest haven beach our prow— 
Thy dragons conquered and thine oceans crossed— 
And find thee standing on the dust of kings, 
A lion at thy side, and on thy brow 


The light of sunsets wonderful and lost! 
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"TL cites was a pretty maiden in the 
Ghetto, and her name was Meta 

Her eyes were dark brown 
long 
often managed to hide the 
changing lights that came into those eyes. 
Had she been true to her ancestry and her 


Sindel. 
—almost black—with 
lashes that 


exceedingly 


training, those eyes would always have 
been soft and demure in their expression, 
because Meta’s parents were very pious 
and had brought up their only child in 
the path of strictest orthodoxy. But, 
inexplicable as it may seem, there came 
into those eyes at times a most roguish 
and unorthodox twinkle that even the 
long lashes failed to hide. Her mouth 
was nearly always unorthodox, for where 
does either Torah or Talmud prescribe | 
a tiny Cupid’s bow for a young girl’s 
mouth? Thisdefect, however, Meta man- 
aged to remedy on occasion by drawing 
down the corners, which helped wonder- 
fully to give her pretty countenance a 
pious cast. At such times, though, the - | 
twinkle was very apt to come into her 
eyes. Meta’s hair and her little ears 
and the tint of her soft skin and the 
poise of her head and the shape of 
her hands and the contour of her 
plump arms when the sleeves were 
rolled to the shoulders are all 
matters deserving one’s careful - —~ 
consideration if one only had the 

space wherein to describe them. But one 
has not. 

Meta and her father and Shaikevitch 
(who was rich) and Yankel (who was 
poor) and all the members of the congre- 
gation to which they belonged were natives 
of Brody, in Galicia—a far-away land 
where many customs prevail among the 
Jews that are unknown elsewhere. At the 
point where this tale begins the congrega- 
tion was in a state of hysterical excitement. 
At a point prior to the beginning of this 
tale both Shaikevitch and Yankel were 
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in love with Meta. 
One does not know 
whether to begin at the 
beginning or to go back 
prior to the beginning. 
One consequently goes 
back. 

“Shaikevitch,” said 
Meta’s father to her one 
; day, “has asked me if he 
| could marry you.” ~ 

He said this in an off- 
hand way as if the matter 
were of little consequence, 
but, out of the corner of 
one eye, he watched Meta’s 
face very closely. He saw 
the eyes flash with indigna- 
tion and the pretty lips— 
being her father, Sindel, of 
course, did not know they 
were pretty—tighten into 
a line of stubbornness. 

“Well,” said he, after 
£4) waiting a while, “have you 
nothing to say?” 

“Ido not want to marry 
him,” was Meta’s reply. “He is ugly 
and too old. Besides, Yankel 

Her father turned upon her in a flash. 

“Has Yankel dared to ask you to marry 
him?” he thundered. 

Meta nodded. 

“The scoundrel! The penniless beggar! 
Never, as long:as I live, shall you marry 
that scamp. What did you say to him?” 

“T told him that I could not marry him 
without your consent until he had a 
thousand dollars to go into business 
with.” 
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Meta’s eyes twinkled as she said this, 
but fathers rarely notice twinkles. 

“A thousand dollars! Huh! A fine 
chance that lazybones has of ever getting 
a thousand dollars. Even if he had it I 
wouldn’t let you marry him. But Shaike- 
vitch”—Sindel now assumed a softer and 
more ingratiating tone—“ is very rich, Meta. 
And he is a good man. What would the 
synagogue do without him? Where would 
we ever have got the money to hire a chazan 
if it hadn’t been for Shaikevitch? It would 
be an honor to marry such a good man. I— 
I told him he could speak to you. Bea 
sensible girl and be nice to him. And if 
I ever catch that Yankel around the house 
something will be broken.” 

In due course of time Shaikevitch spoke 
to Meta, and the answer seemed to dis- 
courage him very much. Shaikevitch, by 
the way, was a fat man with a pudgy face, 
whose mind moved very slowly. But his 
real-estate operations were quite extensive 
and very lucrative. Which sometimes goes 
agreat way. Several times after that Sindel 
spoke to his daughter about the desirability 
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of having Shaikevitch as a son-in-law, but 
Meta only pouted. 

Yankel had been forbidden to enter 
the house, and Meta never dreamed of 
disobeying her father—in such small 
matters. If Yankel came to the top of 
the steps Meta could open the parlor 
window and speak with him quite con- 
veniently, so that there really was no 
necessity for his entering the house. But 
Meta had begun to discourage even these 
talks with Yankel. 

“You are doing nothing but lose time,” 
she told him finally. “How can you ever 
expect to marry unless you have some 
money? And how can you expect to make 
money if you stand here all day long ?” 

Yankel, however, only smiled. “All 
I need, Meta, is a thousand dollars. Then I 
buy a partnership in Levy’s business, and I 
can marry right away. And the thousand 
dollars will come—just you wait. But won’t 
you let me kiss your hand again—just once ?”’ 

And Meta reddened and said no, and 
Yankel caught the hand and kissed it, 
and then—well, you know how those 
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things go. Yankel was very happy when 
he descended the steps, while Meta was 
both happy and unhappy—happy because 
her chosen lover was so blithe and good 
looking and so devoted to her and un- 
happy because it really did seem as if he 
would never have a 
cent. Which brings 
us to the real begin- 
ning. 


“Oy! Oy! Oy!” 
exclaimed Sindel, upon 
arriving home one 
night. ‘‘Oy! Oy! 
Oy!” 

“Oh, what is it, 
father?” Meta asked. 


‘“‘What has hap- 
pened?” 
“Oy! Oy! Oy! 


Shaikevitch! Oy! Oy! 
Of all men!” And, 
overcome with his 
emotions, Sindel sank 
into a chair and wiped 
the perspiration from 
his brow. It took a 
long time for Meta to 
draw the story from 
him, and oh! what a 
tragic story it was! 
Shaikevitch, the 
pious Shaikevitch, the 
owner of three tenement-houses, whose 
father had been a rabbi in Galicia, and 
who himself was one of the shining lights 
of the synagogue, had been seen to enter 
a Christian restaurant, far from the con- 
fines of the Ghetto, where the food was not 
kosher, where, for all that Shaikevitch 
knew, pork might even have been served, 
and there did eat a bowl of soup. He had 
not denied it. A committee had called 
upon him and had begged him to tell 
them that the story was false. Alas! it 
was too true. All that he could offer in ex- 
tenuation was that important business 
had taken him into a strange neighborhood, 
that he had suddenly become hungry and 
the people with whom he was dealing had 
invited him into this restaurant to finish 
the discussion and had offered him a bowl 
of soup. Without giving the matter a 


thought—quite unconsciously, in fact— 
he had swallowed it, and not until the 
mirror in front of him had reflected the 








““MISTER SHAIKEVITCH WILL 
SOME WAY OR OTHER’ 
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horrified countenance of Moische Aarono- 
vitch, the gossip of the Ghetto, standing 
in the doorway, had the full significance 
of his awful act dawned upon him. He 
would conceal nothing. He had finished 
the bowl. He was penitent. He would 
accept, meekly, what- 
ever punishment the 
elders of the congre- 
gation thought it best 
to inflict upon him. 
“For a good man 
like Shaikevitch, ’’ con- 
cluded Sindel, “such 
a sin must be a ter- 
rible burden to bear.” 
As soon as Meta 
had caught the drift 
of her father’s lamen- 
tations she had 
heaved a long sigh of 
relief. Shaikevitch’s 
troubles did not in- 
terest her particularly. 
As a matter of fact, 
had she not been 
reared in such strict 
orthodoxy she might 
have been glad. Even 
as it was she could 
not refrain from re- 


manaGe ‘Marking, with that 
mischievous twinkle in 
her eyes, 


“Of course you could never ask me to 
marry a man like that!” 

Her father gazed at her suspiciously, 
but Meta was demureness itself. 

“ Mister Shaikevitch,”’ said he, “is a very 
smart man. He will manage some way or 
other.” 

When Yankel heard the story he grinned. 
The plight of Shaikevitch gave him joy. 
Meta had told him of the fat man’s court- 
ship, and Yankel had been filled with rage 
to think that so fat and pudgy a person 
should aspire to possess his jewel of 
life. And the more he thought upon 
Shaikevitch’s burden of sin the more he 
chuckled. 

“T am poor, and he is rich,” said Yankel 
to himself. “Now he will find out what 
money can do.” 

And then, suddenly, Yankel, who had 
been walking, stood still and his mouth 
opened and his eyes stared unseeing into 
vacancy. The next moment his figure 
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almost bent double with mirth. Yankel 
had conceived an idea. 

Within an hour Yankel stood in Shaike- 
vitch’s private office. A more sympathetic 
heart would surely have been touched 
by the pathetic figure which the fat real- 
estate dealer presented. He sat at his 
desk, his head resting listlessly upon his 
pudgy hand, a, picture of inconsolable 
woe. 

“Mister Shaikevitch,” Yankel began, 
“you have a sin on your conscience. Is 
it so or not?” 

Shaikevitch nodded in silence. He had 
a fat nod. 

“Now,” continued Yankel, “I have a 
proposition to make. What would you 
say if I took your sin on myself? You 
could go to the synagogue then and hold 
up your head, and if anyone pointed a 
finger at you, you could say proudly: 
‘I have no sin on my conscience. Yankel 
has taken it on his.’ I don’t mind it so 


* much because, you see, I’m young and 


I ain’t anxious to get married and I don’t 
mind if I get punished.” 

Shaikevitch, now sitting stiff and erect, had 
listened with glistening eyes. 
The custom of transferring 
transgressions of the Judaic 
law—sin-buying, it is called— 
was frequently practised in 
his native town of Brody, 
and he was quite familiar with 
it. But in New York his 
congregation was so small and 
so strict that the thought of 
finding a communicant who 
would willingly bear the odium 
of his offense had never oc- 
curred to him. His eyes 
blinked with grateful relief. 
Yankel had brought hope. 

“For how much ?” he asked. 

Yankel nodded in appro- 
bation. “It is easy to see 
how you made such a success,” 
he said, admiringly. “A reg- 
ular genius for coming to the 
point. One thousand dollars!” 

Shaikevitch smiled faintly. 
“My friend,” he said, “take 
my sin, and I will reward 
you. But when it comes to 
payment, be sensible. Let us 
say one hundred dollars. It 
is a lot of money.” 








YANKEL HAD CONCEIVED , < 
AN IDEA committee to meet in the 
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“One thousand!’ repeated Yankel. 
““Who else in the congregation would take 
your sin? And if you sell it outside the 
congregation they will all be down on you.” 

“Well, let us say two hundred, then,”’ 
said Shaikevitch. ‘‘ You are a good fellow, 
and you deserve a reward.” , 

“T will make it nine hundred,” said 
Yankel. “Think of your fine reputation 
and how proud you will feel when you 
have no sin on your shoulders.” 

“Come, my friend! Be _ reasonable. 
I'll tell you what I'll do. You take my sin, 
and I give you three hundred dollars.” 

Yankel shook his head. “No! No! 
But I hear rumors that you are to marry 
Mister Sindel’s daughter. For her sake 
I will make it eight hundred. How happy 
she will be to learn that her future husband 
has never committed a serious sin.” 

Shaikevitch winced. Of Yankel’s as- 
pirations, or even of the fact that Yankel 
and Meta saw each other frequently, he 
was utterly unaware. With the persistency 
of the successful business man he had 
never abandoned the idea of marrying 
Meta. That he had been rebuffed meant 
nothing to him but temporary 
delay. He was waiting, and do- 
ing all that he could to win 
her father. Since this sin had 
fallen upon him he had forgot- 
ten all about the girl. Yankel, 
shrewd enough to see his 
advantage, added quickly: 

“She is a very pious girl! 
So orthodox!” 

Shaikevitch went to his 
safe and drew out a drawer 
full of money. He counted 
out five hundred dollars and 
laid them upon the table. 

“Will you take my sin or 
not?” 

Yankel recognized the fi- 
nality of the offer, and seized 
the money. “The sin is mine, 
Mister Shaikevitch,” said he. 
“Thanks!” 

Shaikevitch drew up a doc- 
ument setting forth the trans- 
action in proper form, and, 
in the presence of a witness, 
Yankel signed it. 

That night Shaikevitch 
could hardly wait for the 





HE COUNTED OUT FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS AND LAID THEM UPON THE 


synagogue. He was filled with impatience 
to vindicate himself. When finally the 
eventful moment arrived it was a proud 
and triumphant Shaikevitch that faced the 
committee. 

“Brothers,” said he, “for what I did 
I have already expressed my penitence. 
But the sin is no longer mine. A kind 
friend has taken it from me and stands 
ready to bear all the consequences. Here 
is the proof.” And he handed them the 
document. 


The proceeding of while 


“sin-buying”’ 
far from being a common practice was too 
familiar to the Talmudists of the commit- 


tee to require explanation. They accepted 
it grimly. They frowned because they did 
not like it, for they had looked forward to 
such an interesting trial! Yet what could 
they do? The document passed from 
hand tohand. Yankel! So it was Yankel 
who had thwarted them! Well and good! 
Now let Yankel come forward and take his 
punishment. The shamash (the general fac- 
totum of a synagogue) set forth to find him. 

Shaikevitch, meanwhile, hurried to call 
upon his friend Sindel with the news. 

“T congratulate you!” exclaimed Sindel. 
“T knew you would get out of it, because 
you are a smart man, and I am glad that 
fellow Yankel has the sin. He deserves 
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to be punished, anyway. He is altogether 
too fresh. What did it cost you?” 

When Shaikevitch told him he whistled. 

“Tt was not for the sin alone that I paid 
so much,” Shaikevitch hastened to add, 
“but your daughter is such a pious girl 
that I could not ‘bear to go to her with such 
a load on my conscience. May I see her 
to-night ?” 

Meta entered the room with twinkling 
eyes and heightened color, and greeted 
Shaikevitch so cordially that the pudgy 
man’s heart began to beat violently. 
Sindel discreetly withdrew. 

“Oh, Mister Shaikevitch,” she cried, 
“T am so glad to see you. I am so sorry 
for the sin you have on your shoulders, 


_and I want to tell you what a fine man 


I think you are.” 
“But, my dear lady—— 
“Tt isn’t every man who has such a 

strong mind,” Meta interrupted, talking 

very rapidly, “as to bear such a sin by 
himself. And so honest about it!” 

“Then you have not " 

“And I don’t think I was a bit nice to 
you the last time you called, and I’m really 
very, very sorry. Please sit down and tell 
me how it feels to have such a burden on 
your conscience.” 

“But, my dear 


” 


? 
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“ And it is so lucky that you are a big, 
strong man and can bear the sin. Just 
think “of a poor, weak young man having 
such a load on his mind! How miserable 
he would be!” 

The perspiration stood on Shaikevitch’s 
brow. He gazed at Meta like a dumb 
animal. How could he tell her? How 
could he brutally shatter such splendid 
faith in him? 

“Do you know, 
so much _ before. 
what you are!” 

Shaikevitch gathered himself together. 
It was useless to attempt to deceive her. 
The whole Ghetto was sure to know the 
story the next morning. 

‘Miss Sindel,” he cried, “listen to me! 
I am ashamed! I thought I was smart, 
but I did not ~_— you had such a high 
opinion of me. I sold my sin to another. 
But if you feel so bad about it I go right 
out and find him and take it back.” 

Meta gazed at him, horrified, 
the next moment buried her face 
sofa-cushion. 

“Oh, Mister Shaikevitch! 
have believed it of you.” 

“Listen! Right now I go out and find 
Yankel and take back my sin. Will you 
think just as much of me then?” 

Yankel? Did you sell it to Yankel? 
Such a heavy sin? Oh, the poor, poor 
boy!” 

Meta dared not turn her face. 

“But I take it back!” persisted Shaike- 
vitch. 

“But supposing he won’t give it back? 
They say he is a grand young man, 
and maybe he wants to sacrifice 
himself for you.” 

“Do not worry, dear 
lady. He will give it back. 

If he doesn’t, I will buy it 
back. Your good opinion 
is the most important thing 
in the world. Only tell me 
one thing. If I get back 
my sin, may I—can I—will 
you let me come to see you?” 

The answer came in 
muffled tones as if the 
speaker had taken a mouth- 
ful of sofa-cushion. 

“To-morrow—at noon— 
you may come if you bring 
yoursin. Afterthat—never!” 


I never liked you half 
You are noble, that’s 


and 
in a 


I never could 
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Shaikevitch wiped the perspiration from 
his brow. “ Won’t you turn once your face 
before I You have such nice eyes 

Meta shook her head. “I can’t. You 
have no sin. To-morrow at noon—maybe. 
Go away!” 

On the street Shaikevitch encountered 
the shamash in a state of violent agitation. 

“Where is Yankel?” demanded the 
synagogue functionary. “ Everywhere have 
I looked for him, and nowhere is he, 
and the committee waits.” 

“T will look for him,” said Shaikevitch. 
“Go back to the committee and say to 
them that Mister Shaikevitch is going to 
take back his sin. Let them meet to- 
morrow night, and I will attend before 
them.” 

Then Shaikevitch set forth to find Yankel, 
but, alas! Yankel was nowhere to be found. 
He went to his house, to his favorite café, 
to all his haunts and to the haunts of all 
his friends, but no one had seen Yankel, 
and no one had the slightest idea where 
he could be found. Shaikevitch seated 
himself on the steps of the tenement where 
Yankel lived, and waited. Sooner or later 
Yankel would have to come home. The 
hours sped by, but no Yankel came. The 
moon rose, flooding the sky with silver, 
but there was no sign of Y ankel. 

Toward midnight Shaikevitch must have 


vo? 
go: 


PASSED FROM HAND TO HAND 





META BURIED HER FACE IN A SOFA-CUSHION 


fallen asleep, for he started violently when 
he beheld a figure standing over him. It 
was Schmule Abrahams, a_ rollicking, 
ne’er-do-well crony of Yankel’s, whose 
reputation was, perhaps, the most un- 
orthodox in the Ghetto. 

“Hello, Mister Shaikevitch!” he cried 
jovially. “Upso late? Say, you ought to 
see Yankel! You made him the happiest 
man in the world! He’s so proud I can’t 
even talk to him.” 

“Where is he?” asked Shaikevitch. 
“[’m waiting for him.” 

“Waiting for Yankel? H’m! I don’t 
think you can see him this week. He said 
to me, ‘Schmule’—these are the very 
words he used—‘for a whole week I will 
lock myself in a room and not see a soul 
except you. You can bring me my meals. 
I must prepare myself to bear my sin.’” 

“Where is he? I will go to him.” 

Schmule shook his head. “You would 
not have me betray a friend, would you? 
You have no idea how stubborn Yankel is.” 

Shaikevitch groaned. Must he un- 
bosom himself to this scatter-brained 
young scamp? Yet he saw no other way. 

“Listen,” said he. “Go back to Yankel 
and tell him I am ready to take my sin 
back. He can keep the money, only I 
must have my sin back immediately.” 

Schmule Abrahams whistled. “He is 
awfully attached to that sin, Mister Shaike- 
vitch. I don’t think he will give it up so 
easily.” 
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“You mind your own business. 


back to Yankel and tell him what I said.” 
“Don’t get sassy, Mister Shaikevitch. 

I’ll go for Yankel’s sake, not for yours.” , 
He disappeared around the street-corner, 

but returned in a few minutes, shaking 


his head. 

“Just as I thought,” said he. “Yankel 
don’t want to see you or anybody else until 
next week. He says it’s his sin, and he’s 
going to keep it.” 

“Tt’s impossible,” cried Shaikevitch. 
“He has no right. The law says a man 
who sells his sin can claim it back when- 
ever he likes.” 

“Sure,”’ agreed Schmule, “ but you know 
Yankel. He’s one of those stubborn ones. 
Why don’t you wait until next week? 
There’s no hurry. The sin will keep.” 

Shaikevitch groaned. How could he 
confide the secrets of his heart to this 
wretch! “To-morrow at noon is_ the 
latest,” he cried. “I must have it back. 
He must do it to-night. Look! Here 
is a fifty-dollar bill! Take it to him and 
bring him back.” 

Schmule examined the bill under a 
lamp and disappeared with it around the 
corner. Presently he returned and handed 
the money back to Shaikevitch. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “You have in- 
sulted him. Such a fine sin, too. It will 
change all of Yankel’s life, if he has to 
bear that sin. He wouldn’t give it up 
for anything.” 
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Shaikevitch was in despair. “ Listen!’ 
he cried. “Goto him! Ask him what he 
wants. Find out for how much he will 
give back my sin.” 

Schmule was gone a long time. When 
he returned his eyes glistened. “ My, 
you are such a lucky man!” he exclaimed. 
“For five hundred dollars he gives you 
back your sin. He says you should have 
given him a thousand to take it, so that 
you really get it back for nothing. He 
says he wouldn’t even take five hundred 
for it, only a lady begged him to give it 
back to you.” 

“A lady?” Shaikevitch’s heart beat 
faster. So Meta was really sufficiently 
interested to intercede for him. But five 
hundred dollars! 

“Say! Bea good angel. Go to Yankel 
and tell him I will give two hundred and 
fifty ” 

But Schmule shook his head. “I am 
going home. I can’t be running between 
you and Yankel all night long. Be- 
sides, it’s no use. He won’t take a cent 
less.” 

“Wait!” cried Shaikevitch eagerly. “I 


will pay the five hundred dollars. I have 
not the cash with me, but if you bring the 
document, signed before a witness, to my 
house, I give you a check. Hurry now 
before Yankel changes his mind.” 

Within an hour Schmule handed Shaike- 
vitch the desired document, executed in 
all due form, and Shaikevitch, after care- 
fully perusing it, handed Schmule a check 
for five hundred dollars. 

“Good night, Mister Schmule Abra- 
hams,” he said, with a smile. “Tell 
Yankel that I hope the money will do him 
good.” 

Shaikevitch then sat down and wrote 
a letter to his bank asking it to stop pay- 
ment on this check, after which, smiling 
happily, he went to bed. 

On his way to Meta’s house the next 
morning, he stopped at Sindel’s place of 
business. 

“T have good news for you,” said he. 
“T have taken back my sin. A man who 
puts his sin on another man is not a gentle- 
man. I have decided to bear the punish- 
ment myself.” 


Sindel looked at him in surprise. ‘“ You 


EMITTING ALL THE WHILE AS VIOLENT A STREAM OF YIDDISH AS SHAIKEVITCH 
HAD EVER HEARD 
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don’t say! How queer! Yankel was in 
here early this morning, but didn’t say 
anything about it. He only told me he had 
bought your sin and asked me—well, 
you see, he’s a pretty nice young fellow, 
only I didn’t like the idea of his hanging 
around Meta so much. You know how 
foolish girls are. So when he came in 
and told me he was going away on an early 
train and wouldn’t bother me any more 
and asked me if I could give him the cash 
for your check, I was very glad to do it. 
The farther away he is from New York, 
the better I like it. And as the bank 
wasn’t open and I had plenty of money 
in my safe, it didn’t make any difference. 
Because your check”—he smiled amiably 
at Shaikevitch—“is better than gold. 
Gold can be stolen, but if anyone steals 
your check all you do is to stop it.” 

Shaikevitch felt faint. ‘“ Where—where 
—where is the check now?” he asked. 

“Oh, it is in my safe.” 

Shaikevitch fanned himself and groaned 
inwardly. To let Sindel suffer the loss 
would, he knew, cost him his ally in love- 
making. To tell him the story would 
tarnish the nobility of his deed. He 
gasped and gulped. 


Friendship and Change 


“Give me the check,” he said. “I 
have just collected rents and have the 
money in my pocket.” 

With a heavy heart and an empty pocket 
he wended his way to Sindel’s house. 
Meta was not at home. Shaikevitch 
waited. He waited an hour. He waited 
two hours. He waited three hours. Then 
came news of Meta. 

It came in the shape of a long-bearded, 
red-faced, passionate and profane elderly 
human being whom Shaikevitch had some 
difficulty in recognizing as his friend Sindel. 
He entered the house with a rush, banged 
the door behind him, and ran from room to 
room like one possessed, emitting all the 
while as violent a stream of Yiddish as 
Shaikevitch had ever heard. 

“What is it? What’s the matter?” 
asked Shaikevitch in alarm. 

“Vot it iss?” cried Sindel, who always 
lapsed into English when he was excited 
“Tt iss enough! It iss too much! Dot 
loafer has runned avay mit dot fool daugh- 
ter of mine, unt dey telegraphs from 
Hoboken dot dey iss married. Oy! 
Oy! Oy! Fool dat I vas! Fool! Fool! 
Fool!” 

Shaikevitch said nothing. 


Friendship and Change 


By A. C. Gretton 


Can friendship’s links decay? Can absence loose 
The happy bonds that bind two minds atune? 
Will all affection wane as doth the moon, 

Or like the tender flowers fade with use? 

Must change forever catch us in his noose, 

And steal away our pleasures all too soon? 
Must all life’s blossoms wither and be strewn 
Within the dwelling of a sad recluse? 


Steadfast I gaze on life; the lights still burn 
That guide the lonely heart to friendship’s land. 
Steadfast I lean on love, and still I learn 
To steer my course toward her golden strand. 
Change with its restless storms can never turn 
My vessel’s prow, while love sustains my hand. 
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HOMAS FORTUNE 

RYAN has been not only 

the subject but the object of 

a deal of English in his hour. 

Orators have scorched him 

with their burning elo- 

quence; newspaper folk 

have pilloried him in their 

editorials; the common man 

has cursed him with a fer- 

vent fluency possible only when its sources 
are the soul. 

There are four millions of people in New 
York city, and more upon their way thither. 
Mr. Ryan is gas lord and traction lord of 
these. Over their prostrate bodies—and 
this simile includes pocketbooks—he drives 
his gas and traction chariot wheels. Also, 
in the nation at commercial, and I might add 
political, large, Mr. Ryan, with his banks 
and his railways, his mines and his insur- 
ance companies, is a force to be reckoned 
with. Well may he be named among the 
owners of America. Mayors are his office- 
boys, governors come and go at his call. He 
possesses himself of a party and selects a 
candidate for the presidency. Tammany 
Hall is as a dog for his hunting, and he 
breaks city councils to his money-will as 
folk break horses to harness. Borough 
presidents and city boards are among 
his chattels; comptrollers and corporation 
counsels become the ornaments on _ his 
watch-guard. 

Bilious souls have pointed to Mr. Ryan 


as illustrating, in the leg-liberty he enjoys, 
what was meant by the noble Solon when he 
said, ‘The law is like a cobweb; it holds the 
weak, while the strong break through.” For 
my fairer part I do not subscribe to this. 
Mr. Ryan is an honest man; at least he is 
honest in the New York city sense. What 
do I mean by that? To be honest in the New 
York city sense is to be sternly opposed to 
every robbery in the proceeds whereof you 
are to have no personal share. By the same 
token I should say it is the precise meas- 
ure of an integrity that distinguishes the vast 
majority of all within the city’s walls; Mr. 
Ryan in his honesty is in no wise unique. 

Since what was in the yarn is in the cloth, 
let us step rearward to the Ryan beginning. 
Mr. Ryan was born at the eastern foot of 
the Blue Ridge, in 1851. This was in Vir- 
ginia, Nelson County, and his cradle sur- 
roundings were farmerish and far from rich. 
The war made his people poorer still, and 
in 1868 the poverty of opportunity which 
belted him about drove Mr. Ryan, at the 
age of seventeen, to Baltimore. 

The Ryan blood in its well-head was 
Irish, and the Irish blood is not a money- 
making blood. The Irish are born with 
their hands open, and commonly have such 
clutch of gold as riddles have of water. 
There are exceptions, however; now and 
then you find an Irishman who can see a 
dollar farther, and overhaul it faster, than 
any who ever came out of Israel. Mr. 
Ryan was such a conqueror of dollars. 
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When at seventeen he journeyed—afoot and 
by canal-boat—to Baltimore, he was tall, 
raw-boned, angular, awkward, shy. But 
behind all and beneath all lay a great 
money-hunger, born, doubtless, in part of 
the very poverty which provoked it. Not 
that the Ryan poverty is to be deplored; for 
often poverty is the pressure required to 
bend the bow, and only the bent bow shoots. 

Coming from the Blue Ridge, at the best 
but a half-settled land of farms, the Balti- 
more world looked strange and crowded to 
young Ryan. He took refuge in the dry- 
goods store of John D. Barry, where he 
went to work asa clerk. He had no inten- 
tion of being always a clerk, but his was a 
case of any port in a storm. He had little 
education and less wealth; it was no time 
for picking and choosing, but it would give 
him time to get his worldly bearings; per 
incident it would bring him present food and 
clothes and bed. 

Mr. Ryan, growing in confidence and 
wisdom, after two years laid down his trust 
as dry-goods clerk. Never more should he 
beat upon a counter with the butt end of a 
lead-pencil, and cry “Cash!” Not that he 
had wasted those two dry-goods years; for 
he employed them so judiciously as to wed 
the daughter of Mr. Barry, his employer, 
which was the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to Mr. Ryan—better than all the 
millions that have come to him since. 

Turning his back on dry-goods and on 
Baltimore, young Ryan came to New York, 
and in 1872, at the age of twenty-one, the 
world finds him a broker in Wall Street. It 
is in order now, there being precious prece- 
dent for it, to dilate against the tribe of 
stock-brokers. I might show that they do 
nothing, produce nothing; that they are 
meat-wasters and bread-wasters and cum- 
berers of the earth. But I grow tired of 
comparisons and similes that accomplish 
no more than does just raking a pond for 
the moon. Moreover, I’m losing that sure 
confidence in my own judgment which one 
time distinguished me, and hesitate to say 
what is best or what is worst in a day when 
a drummer makes more noise than a poet. 
And so, without comment, I shall allow Mr. 
Ryan to perform as a stock-broker, at an 
age that forbids a dental inference of w isdom 
teeth. 

To be in Wall Street without money is to 
be as helpless as a ship ashore. One may 


no more play the stock-market without 
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money than play backgammon without a 
board. It was Mr. Barry and other Balti- 
more friends who furnished the board for 
young Ryan’s Wall Street backgammon. 
He had no money of his own, but they 
trusted him with theirs. He lost none of it; 
those Baltimore capitalists saw their gold 
again, with a rich rim of profit added. 

In all his stock-buying and stock-selling 
Mr. Ryan has never lost a dollar, never had 
a slip. Sure, he has been in the van of 
companies, when the shareholders—the 
mere peasantry of stocks—lost money; but 
what had that to do with Mr. Ryan? Often, 
by fantastic coincidence, the measure of 
their losses was the measure of his gains. 
Bah! there is too much said about your 
common shareholders! They are much too 
ONES, too tenderly, upon the lip of 
sympathy! One might, for all the din that’s 
raised, conceive them entitled to some 
special consideration. One might suppose 
that our great captains of industry—our 
owners of America—were bound to con- 
sult them concerning what company moves 
are made, and what company dividends 
declared. Out upon such trade-heresy! Do 
we consult the horse as to the size of the 
feed-box ? 

Mr. Ryan was very young when he went 
into Wall Street. Your young man must 
ever have his patron, his hero; he must have 
some one to admire and imitate and follow. 
Mr. Ryan’s hero was Jay Gould, which was 
unfortunate—for us. Jay Gould was a 
destructionist, a stock slaughterer. A cap- 
tain of industry, his industry was the indus- 
try of the wolf, the industry that kills and 
rends and devours. Some, like Mr. Morgan, 
are shepherds and seek only the fleece. 
Others, like Jay Gould, are butchers, and 
their purpose is a purpose of pelt and joints, 
fore quarters and hind quarters, heart, liver, 
and lights. To one, the stock-exchange is a 
shearing-shed, to the other a shambles. Jay 
Gould was of the latter; and Mr. Ryan, who 
found in his example what sailors find in the 
north star, has never permitted his connec- 
tion with any company to better or strengthen 
it. As well expect the osprey to better and 
strengthen what fish it became, talonwise, 
connected with! 

The Irish are congenital politicians. Mr. 
Ryan plays politics naturally and by ear, 
as some folk play the fiddle He is the born 
wire-puller, especially when, at the far end 
of the wire, there is a franchise or other good 
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thing that he wants. In 1878 Jay Gould, 


aided by that excellent old beach-comber of 


finance, Russell Sage, built the elevated 


railroads in New York city. Mr. Ryan 
observed how his patron and hero was given 
the franchise for nothing. His young stock- 
hungry mouth watered in anticipation of a 
day when the city, without money and 
without price, should give fat franchises to 
him. 

And what wonder! 
railway franchises, gas franchises—are fav- 
ored of the gods. The courts say that the 
fortunate recipient, getting them for noth- 
ing, may capitalize them for millions. The 
courts say also that, although capitalized for 
millions, and a proper basis of dividends, the 
public may not list them for taxation. 

Prominent nationally and powerful lo- 
cally, there dwelt in New York city in 1886 
a gentleman named William C. Whitney. 
He was urbane, generous, honest—always 
in the New York city sense—and in all things 
princely. His weakness lay in this: he was 
careless, indolent, and loathed detail. A 
good judge of men, particularly men of 
ruder mold and coarser fiber than himself, 
in an elegant Turkish-rug and Russia- 
leather fashion, he might have been a great 
mob captain. 


Franchises—street- 
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IS NEW YORK OFFICE 

The town’s Machine at this time was just 
coming into the absolute fingers of Mr. 
Croker. With all his points of power—and 
they were legion—Mr. Croker was weakness 
itself in the hands of folk whom he had been 
taught to regard as of a superior upper-crust 
humanity. He had all that native, hat- 
doffing reverence for the aristocracy which 
truly marks the peasant. It followed there- 
fore that Mr. Croker, looking up to Mr. 
Whitney, could be patronized and flattered 
by that fine gentleman. 

There was another bond. As incident to 
the strong-arm politics which obtained and 
still obtains in the lower regions of New 
York city, a man had been killed far back 
in the early seventies. Mr. Croker, charged 
with murder, was tried for the killing of that 
man. He was innocent; but that made no 
difference to opposing politicians, willing to 
swear him onto the gallows to get him out 
of the way. Mr. Whitney stood faithfully 
by Mr. Croker in that peril—a peril less, 
doubtless, than Mr. C. imagined. A man 
charged with murder is a bad judge of his 
own chances, and Mr. Croker, albeit inno- 
cent, felt surprised when he was not hanged. 
More than to anyone else, he gave credit 
for his safe passage over the heated plow- 
shares to Mr. Whitney. Mr. Whitney, for 
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his urbane side, in no wise shrank from 
that credit. In truth, in a manner of polite, 
patronizing good-fellowship, he never let 
Mr. Croker forget the debt he owed. 

Mr. Ryan, by blood a politician, remem- 
bering the fatness of traction franchises in 
the instance of Jay Gould, sought a part- 
nership with Mr. Whitney. Thereafter, 
through that gentleman and his Croker 
“pull, ”’ Mr. Ryan did wonders in a Machine 
way. The firm 
was Whitney 
and Ryan— 
Spenlow and 
Jorkins; only 
Jorkins was 
really the 
strong, dark, 
voracious crea- 
ture painted. 
Jorkins Ryan 
supplied every- 
thing that Spen- 
low Whitney 
lacked. He was 
tireless, he was 
careful, he was 
hungry; and he 
showed Spen- 
low Whitney 
how to turn the 
Croker grati- 
tude into fran- 
chises and a 
right to laugh 
at law. 

There is no 
room to tell the 
story of Metro- 
politan Trac- 
tion. Jake 
Sharp_ bribed 
aldermen and 
got the fran- 
chise, which, later, Spenlow Whitney and 
Jorkins Ryan took from between his crim- 
inal palms. It was then that the example 
of Jay Gould began to have effect. There 
is reason, too, for supposing that the watery 
lessons taught by Mr. Morgan entered some- 
what into the traction studies of Spenlow 
Whitney and Jorkins Ryan, when—hav- 
ing shoved Jake Sharp aside—they were 
abroad in the land with their Metropolitan 
enterprise. 

There are sundry ways of plundering 
mankind with a public-service corporation. 


MRS. 


THOMAS F. RYAN 
Mrs. Ryan is the daughter of Mr. Ryan’s first employer, 
who established him in Wall Street 
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One has but to water and rewater the stock so 
as to prevent the dividends from—appar- 
ently—mounting above that four or five 
per cent. upon an original investment which 
is the law-measure of what profits may be 
reaped. One has but to work a stock- 
market so as to gull purblind investors into 
buying, in the guise of stocks and bonds, that 
watery excess. Steering by the Gould- 
Morgan example, being a composite of the 
destructive and 
the aqueous, 
Metropolitan 
Traction, under 
Spenlow Whit- 
ney and Jorkins 
Ryan, passed 
through sundry 
stages. 

This is the 
tale of surface 
traction in New 
York. There 
were the origi- 
nal small roads. 
One after an- 
other, under the 
Ryan - Whitney 
manipulation, 
they turned 
themselves over 
to the Metro- 
politan, which 
was the big sur- 
face road, for 
nine hundred 
and ninety-nine 
years, the Met- 
ropolitan as- 
suming the 
bonded. indebt- 
edness of the 
little roads, and 
agreeing to pay, 
besides, yearly dividends on their stock 
issues ranging from eighteen to eight per 
cent. The Metropolitan, after such pay- 
ments, was to keep the surplus earnings. 
The bond total of the little companies, 
mostly owned by the Ryan-Whitney pool, 
was about $100,000,000, and the stock total 
only $40,000. The total bonds of the Ryan- 
Whitney Metropolitan, when it took over the 
little companies, were about $16,000,000, 
and its total stock, $52,000,000. 

Even under these conditions, with the 
stock watered waist-deep, the profits still 
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rose beyond the safety mark. The public 
would notice! The New York City Railway 
Company was formed, and took over the 
Metropolitan—to pay all interest charges 
due from the Metropolitan, and seven per 
cent. dividends on its stock, the new 
company to keep surplus earnings. The 
New York City Company’s stock was 
$20,000,000. Next came the Metropolitan 
Securities Company, capital (water) $30,- 
000,000, and took over the New York 


City Company on the old, oft-repeated 
terms. Then Spenlow Whitney died, but 
Jorkins Ryan kept on. 


RYAN COUNTRY HOME, SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


The last move was made. The Metro- 
politan Securities turned itself over to a 
last new company, the Metropolitan-Inter- 
borough, a Ryan conception, which had 
already got possession of the Interborough 
with its underground and elevated roads. 
Thus Mr. Ryan managed the grand merger 
of Manhattan Island traction, underground, 
overhead, surface, in his Metropolitan- 
Interborough Company. The traction earn- 
ings are pooled, and all the stocks and bonds 
of all the companies taken care of. The 
paper capital of the last new company is 
$153,000,000. The grand total of stocks 
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and bonds of all the other companies is 
$220,000,000. What is the situation? The 
public is paying in fares an annual forty per 
cent. on the actual investment, where it 
should pay but four. 

Through all these Ryan-devised man- 
euvers, Mr. Croker, acting for the Machine, 
granted franchise after franchise, permitted 
rapine upon rapine. Spenlow Whitney and 
Jorkins Ryan pouched Machine-made mil- 
lions—every dollar with a tiger’s head on it 
in honor of its Tammany emanation. To 
Mr. Ryan should go the glory; for, in the 
making of those tiger millions, Spenlow 
Whitney and Machine-boss Croker were 
but as the blind whom he led by the hand. 

The usual cry went up from small share- 
holders, while these marvels in Metropolitan 
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Traction were performing. It was told how 
Jorkins Ryan and Spenlow Whitney, acting 
with certain wise men from Philadelphia, 
namely, Messrs. Widener, Elkins, and 
Dolan—all directors in Metropolitan—would 
personally purchase some _ broken-down 
horse-car line, of no great length and little 
value, for $25,000; and then sell it to them- 
selves as directors of the Metropolitan for 
$5,550,000, thereby depleting those small 
shareholders, crying as aforesaid. Similar 
high-financial flights were chronicled where 
the Ryan-Whitney-Widener-Elkins-Dolan 
quintette paid $2,000,000 for an aggregate 
of traction junk in the way of cross-town 
car-lines, and then ‘‘sold’’ it to the Metro- 
politan for over $40,000,000. The crying 
small shareholders shouted “‘loot!”’ “‘ graft!” 


MR. RYAN’S NEW YORK HOUSE, NO. 60 FIFTH AVENUE 
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YOUNGER SONS OF THOMAS F. RYAN 


and other unpleasant epithets. It availed 
naught. For what purpose were geese in- 
vented if not to be plucked? 

Let me step aside to make a disclosure. 
Recent official investigations show how a 
certain Mr. Brady, having sold the Metro- 
politan—through Spenlow Whitney, Jor- 
kins Ryan, and the Philadelphia trium- 
virate, acting as Metropolitan directors— 
a paper cross-town railway somewhere in 
the neighborhood of Cortlandt and Wall 
streets, for a trifle under $1,000,000, sub- 
sequently made his check for $111,652 to 
each of the five useful gentlemen above 
named, who received it in his personal 
capacity, and not at all in his réle of director. 
The daily press has screamed “robbery!” 
in every key in connection with this 
transaction. In a general way I think I 
can explain. Rightly regarded, it wasn’t 
“robbery,” and came to be no more than 
a merest beating of the political Satan 
about the traction stump. The Metro- 
politan had been given, and was to be given, 
particular franchises and public rights. 
The Tammany good people, in city control 
and—for the public—yielding up those 
rights and franchises, felt as though they 
ought to have their share. Obviously it 
would have shocked the most callous had 
the Tammany good people been paid 
those shares out of Metropolitan funds 
direct. Indeed it would have been worse 
than shocking; it would have been un- 
safe. Wherefore, the dominant five paid 


the Tammany claims from their own 
private and personal pockets. Those 
Brady checks for $111,652 were but a 
method of reimbursement. To lodge the 
charge where it belonged—and yet pre- 
serve a praiseworthy set of books—they 
caused the Metropolitan to buy that paper 
Brady railway. After which, in a final 
transaction private and very personal, 
Mr. Brady split up the purchase price— 
all save what he himself was to retain— 
among the five. Thus was each made 
whole. 

What has been related of Mr. Ryan’s 
victories in traction should give some 
notion of the Ryan methods and the Ryan 
conscience. Aside from traction, he has 
been industrious after a similar manner 
in gas, in coal, in lead, in railways, in 
tobacco, in banking, in insurance. His 
alliances have brought him shoulder to 
shoulder with the Rockefellers, the Mor- 
gans, the Stillmans, and others among 
our owners of America. They have listened 
to him, and he to them, and for the most 
part they have dwelt together in unity. 
With some among the owners, Mr. Harri- 
man for example, Mr. Ryan has had and 
still has bitter feuds. Still, money is 
never implacable. ‘To-morrow may find 
these money-enemies closest friends. As- 
suredly there would come no Ryan ob- 
jections to such amiable condition. There 
has been none too high, none too low, for 
Mr. Ryan; he could stretch or he could 
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CATHEDRAL OF THE SACRED HEART, 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Built and presented to the Diocese of Richmond by Mr. Ryan 


stoop. In his partnerships he has shown 
himself equally happy and at home with 
Mr. Whitney or Mr. Croker, with King 
Leopold or Buchanan Duke. 

One mark of strategy is common to all; 
they are each sufficiently military ever to 
fortify the high ground—with a bank. 
The bank’s the thing; by their banks ye 
shall know them. The Ry an | banks form 
a proud array. His word is law in the 
following banking iaalldions: 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits 


Capital 


Nat’l Bank of Commerce $25,000,000 
Morton Trust Co 2,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co 3,000,000 
Mercantile Trust Co.... 2,000,000 
Fifth Ave. Trust Co..... 1,000,000 


933,000,000 


Mr. Ryan has had other money arsenals, 


notably the State Trust Company, now 
modestly merged in the Morton. As 
evincing the favor, not to say the reverence, 
with which the Ryan name is regarded in 
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$14,948,000 | $1 
8,466,000 
10,436,000 
7,169,000 
1,742,000 


$42,761,000 | $302,274,000 


these shrines of capital, the State Trust, 
at a merest Ryan nod, paid down $2,000,000 
on the note of an office-boy. What should 
be the credit of a full-fledged captain 
of industry, when the simple nearness to 
his august person of the boy who stands 
at his door clothes that urchin with a 
solvency, while yet too young to bind 
himself ‘legally, which kings on their thrones 
have ‘not enjoyed! And yet the people— 
sheep to be shorn! geese to be plucked!— 
Loans and Disc. 


Stocks, Bonds 
and Securities 


Cash Due 
from 


Deposits 
$146,61 3,000 
51,121,000 
39,538,000 
44,070,000 
17,847,000 


40, 245,000 


16,890,000 are pa 


$99,191,000 $290,189,000 
find the money for these banks. What 
wisdom!—the wisdom that furnishes the 
knife wherewith their throats are to be 
presently cut! 

Sure, some of those Ryan banks are also 
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Morgan banks. Whatthen? Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Ryan, at war in other fields, 
leave their weapons at the door when they 
enter these mutual banks. Once inside, 
they harmonize and agree like the basso 
and the barytone in any village choir. 

Mr. Ryan has had no defeats and many 
triumphs. Of the latter he most boasts 
himself of acquiring the Broadway street- 
railway franchise, after the Jake Sharp 
fingers had been pinched by prison doors, 
and making that franchise the corner- 
stone of his traction fortunes. Also his 
pride has been moderately fed by the 
master’s part he played in the tobacco 
wars, the Seaboard Air Line battle, and 
the formation of the National Bank of 
Commerce—that great rival of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s National City Bank. 
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Mr. Ryan might have felt a thrill of a 
self-gratulatory sort for his prowess in 
wresting the Third Avenue railway from 
the age-stricken hands of old Henry Hart; 
but there came one element to dim the 
luster of that otherwise brilliant coup. 
When he spread wide the throttle of his 
plans, he hoped to run down and crush 
his ancient enemy, James R. Keene. For 
one glory-laden moment he believed he 
had succeeded; surely Mr. Keene had been 
mangled beneath the stock-wheels of that 
mighty transaction! But no; when Mr. 
Ryan stopped the train at the end of the 
run and leaped down from the foot-board, 
to his disgust he discovered that the agile 
Mr. Keene “had caught,” as Jack Lon- 
don would put it, “the blind baggage,” 
and ridden out the trip in safe security, 


INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF THE SACRED HEART 


Showing the great organ, one of the largest in America , 
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richer, like Mr. Ryan, by every covered 
mile. 

Of all the gallant money-deeds of Mr. 
Ryan, that one which most filled the trump 
of celebration was his conquest of the 
Equitable. Three, perhaps four, power- 
ful money-barons were in arms to possess 
themselves of that helpless, half-guarded 
mountain of gold. Mr. Ryan foiled them, 
defeated them. 

The story has been too often told. 
Young, half-French Mr. Hyde should have 
had the treasure. This was opposed by 
Mr. Alexander, who held that only fools 
give flowers to a monkey. So Mr. Alex- 
ander and young Mr. Hyde fought, and 
in their fighting kicked each other out of 
bed. Mr. Ryan got the bed, and still 
retains it. 

In the kicking and struggling of Mr. Alex- 
ander and young Mr. Hyde, the public was 
given some glimpse of an inner Equitable 
rottenness; Mr. Ryan couldn’t cure this, 
but he could show that the Equitable in its 
foulness was no worse than the neighbors. 
To this end, and as constructing a situa- 
tion where, 
should one 
of the great 
rival com- 
panies point 
finger of crit- 
icism at the 
Equitable it 
would be but 
a flagrant 
case of pot 
calling the 
kettle black, 
he directed 
his leased 
legislature to 
order an in- 
surance in- 
vestigation. 
The inquiry 
was held; and 
the swart, 
malodorous 
results were 
as wide- 
spread and 
as impar- 
tially distrib- 
uted as Mr. 
Ryan could 
wish. 


CHAPEL OF THE SACRED HEART, SUFFERN, NEW YORK 
Built by Mr. Ryan 
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Mr. Ryan, through a_three-cornered 
board of eminent dummies—a kind of 
insurance cocked hat—is in command of 
the Equitable. Assuredly Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Westinghouse are 
all honorable men. So is Mr. Morton, 
actively at the head of Mr. Ryan’s Equi- 
table. So is Mr. Shonts, at the head of 
Mr. Ryan’s traction. And yet, alas and 
alack! men are but clay, and pocketbooks 
are potters; the one molds the other to 
whatsoever shape it will. 

The Equitable is not the only insurance 
interest owned by Mr. Ryan. You have 
seen how he rules by gas, and traction, 
and other near and woundy influences in 
the city of New York; how his subjects 
count four million, in their groaning 
census. As showing somewhat the Ryan 
power in the country at large, have now a 
convincing glance at these figures. Mr. 
Ryan controls stock in companies amount- 
ing to more than $1,374,712,137. In ad- 
dition to this, which represents only the 
amount of money controlled by Mr. Ryan, 
he is a stockholder or director in a score 
of other com- 
panies repre- 
senting hun- 
dreds of 
millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. Ryan 
is in the 
American 
Surety Com- 
pany, Beth- 
lehem Steel 
Corporation, 
Continental 
Tobacco 
Company, 
Cuba Com- 
pany, Elec- 
tric Storage 
BatteryCom- 
pany, Ha- 
vana Tobac- 
co Company, 
Hocking Val- 
ley Railway 
Company, 
Industrial 
Trust Com- 
pany of Prov- 
idence, In- 
ternational 
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Cigar Machinery Company, New York 
Carbide and Acetylene Company, Newport 
Trust Company, Pine Products Company, 
Rapid Transit Ferry Company, Richmond 
Borough Company, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company, Union Bleaching and 
Finishing Company, Union Elevated Rail- 
road of Chicago, Union Exchange Bank, 
United Lead Company. There are 1,260, 
625 policy-holders in the three life-insur- 
ance compa- 
nies controlled 
by Mr. Ryan. 
Allowing an 
average of four 
persons to a 
family, there 
are 5,042,500 
persons whose 
futures are in 
the hands of 
Mr. Ryan. 
This is a very 
good showing 
for a gentle- 
man who, be- 
ginning with 
nothing, is yet 
on the sunrise 
side of sixty 
years. 

Personally, 
Mr. Ryan is 
pleasant to 
meet. He in- 
sults no one. 
If he owns a 
characteristic 
more marked 
than another, 
it is a tendency 
to “consult his 
lawyer.’’ Such 
as the astute 
Mr. Cravath 
are ever at his 
elbow, and he will hardly buy a street- 
car ticket on one of his own roads without 
craving their advice. 

Mr. Ryan is tall, wide of shoulder, deep 
of chest, lean of flank. His head is large, 
with steady eyes, strong nose, and mouth 
of positive width. His short chin confers 
a foxy, vulpine expression that should be 
enough of itself to set an observant world 
to locking its hen-house doors. 

The Ryan manner is purring, plausible; 
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RYAN AND CHILDREN 
Mrs. Ryan, who was Miss Vondurant, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, is the widow of Mr. Ryan’s eldest 
son, who died a short time ago 


in conversation he presses hard on the 
soft pedal. Doubtless he is a master of 
men. At that he does not coax them, 
does not drive them, does not delude them; 
rather—by a process understandable to 
housewives but mysterious to such as 
myself—I should say he cans them. 

Mr. Ryan will take a gentleman like 
Mr. Parker or Mr. Hughes, and do with him 
housewives do with peaches. He 
will peel him, 
and quarter 
him, and stew 
him down in 
corporation 
sweetness, and 
then most 
heedfully seal 
him up against 
every corrupt- 
ing influence 
of the popular. 
Being thus 
successfully 
canned, Mr. 
Ryan will put 
him by on 
some shelf of 
his affairs, 
against a day 
of need. Later, 
does Mr. Ryan 
want a mayor 
or an alder- 
man or even a 
governor, he 
takes down 
one of these 
specimens of 
canned hu- 
manity, blows 
the dust from 
the corpora- 
tion mark— 
done in red 
sealing-wax on 
the can—to make sure of the genuineness 
of the goods, and gives him to the Machine 
to be its candidate. 

Speaking of candidates, Mr. Ryan failed 
to make the White House landing four 
years ago with Mr. Parker. Since that 
Parker failure, Mr. Ryan has seemed to 
stand -in fear of Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. 
Roosevelt has horns, and Mr. Ryan is 
uneasy with any save the polled Angus 
breed of president. And yet Mr. Ryan ap- 


what 
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pears a bit fascinated by Mr. Roosevelt for 
all that. He can’t keep his eyes off that 
chief magistrate, nor his hands off folk 
near to him. Does Mr. Ryan want a 
chief for the Equitable, he rummages in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s cabinet and finds Mr. 
Morton; does he seek a head for his 


traction, he paws over what Canal talent 
has been accumulated by Mr. Roosevelt, 


and takes Mr. Shonts; when his street- 
railway, hard pressed by investigators, 
would find refuge in a receivership, Mr. 
Ryan pitches upon Mr. Roosevelt’s relative 
as such receiver. Many have held that 
these things prove Mr. Ryan near to Mr. 
Roosevelt. Wrong! They prove that Mr. 
Ryan would—if he could—be near to Mr. 
Roosevelt, while leaving every question of 
actual nearness still open for settlement. 
Books, pictures, music, the talk of 
learned men, are as naught to Mr. Ryan. 
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He is not lured by the spurious glitter 
of “society.”’ His bliss is to make money, 
his one joy lies in stock intrigues. When 
it comes to stocks, he can tie knots with his 
toes you can’t untie with your fingers. 

Mr. Ryan has a town house, a country 
house. He is not a horseman nor an 
automobilist; his bent does not riot off 
to dogs or boats or guns or fishing-rods or 
golf. Farm born, still he sees naught in 
tasseled corn or waving wheat, and finds 
a weed as good as a flower. He neither 
smokes like a dragon ‘nor drinks like a 
fish, and is moderate in all save money- 
getting. He has no humor, no epigram, 
utters no unusual wisdom. In all re- 
spects he is commonplace—all save one— 
his intensity, his genius for concentration. 
He can focus his personality, as the sun’s 
rays are focused by a glass, on whatever 
proposition commands his interest. 
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“pon, Mluetrate? by 


ID you ever have a chance,” asked 
the doctor, “to find out how it 
feels to be Providence? I don’t 
mean by writing stories about 
people; I can see how Shake- 
speare might feel that way. But what I 
mean is to have the chance of taking a 
real life and turning it into one of two 
things, so that you have to decide which 
you'll do. It never happened to me but 
once, and then I had just about thirty sec- 
onds to decide in. That was about twenty 


years ago, when I was in my first practice, 


down in the coast country, perhaps half- 
way between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
There was no railroad through there in 
those days, but now it’s easy to go back, 
whenever I want to find out what kind of a 
Providence I made. 

“If you care to hear about it, just picture 
to yourself one of those Italian-Swiss fam- 
ilies, stranded there in the canyons, running 
a dairy ranch, and living almost as cleanly 
and comfortably as their cattle, an enor- 
mous cheese always standing in the middle 
of the floor, and a queer tang of broken 
English in their mouths. You can find 
them there still; the railroad is not close 
enough to make any difference to their little 
settlement. At Manuel’s ranch they hadn’t 
so many children as was customary, for 
some reason, and the only one that was well 
grown was the girl Margarita. She was 
prettier and brighter than any other girl in 
the settlement, and showed some aspiration 
toward higher circles than she was born to, 
by really learning what it was to be clean. 
I guess her being a little different from the 
others frightened the fellows that would 
naturally have been courting her, and the 
old women said Margarita would die with- 
out a husband. As it turned out, she was 
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the mother of the first boy I assisted into 
the world, after I began practice for my- 
self. 

‘Now, turn your imagination over, and 
try to see a young cattleman from the East, 
a runaway from some rich man’s family, 
with good blood and college breeding and 
all that; the woods were full of them, you 
might almost say, in those days. You 
could start to lynch a cattle-thief any day, 
and find you had a college graduate with a 
pedigree: not that that made it any harder 
to hang him. This particular young chap 
was no thief, but a roamer, trying his hand 
at anything, so long as it was least like what 
he had been born and brought up to do. 
He was a fine strapping fellow, with blue 
eyes and a wide smile that got hold of you 
before you knew it, if you didn’t happen to 
notice that something was lacking in his 
face, after all. It’s often lacking in these 
rich men’s sons’ faces—you know what I 
mean; I don’t know what it is, unless it’s 
hard work. Whatever it is. young Oliver 
didn’t have it. But he struck you as being 
in a fair way, if let alone by his family, to 
make up for the disadvantages of his birth. 
He was the baby’s father. 

‘The first I knew of it—it was soon after 
I came to the settlement, and I hadn’t seen 
either of them half a dozen times—was 
when some one told me those two young 
people had gone to the priest’s house, with 
Margarita’s father along to give her away, 
and been married. That made me open 
my eyes. Young cattlemen frequently 
made trouble i in the settlement families, but 
they didn’t often come up to the scratch in 
that way, and take the consequences. The 
general impression was that Oliver had 
made something of a fool of himself. My 
own opinion was that he was either more of 
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a man, or more of a coward, than I had sup- 
posed; I wasn’t sure which. 

“They were certainly an odd pair, when 
they settled down at Manuel’s ranch to try 
the old experiment of living by twos; but 
the young fellow went to work as if he 
meant it, and they all acted so happy, in 
that easy Italian-Californian atmosphere, 
shut up in a little canyon where you’d think 
social problems could hardly gain an en- 
trance, that I began to think it would turn 
out well, after all, and belie the fates. 
Perhaps it might have, if it hadn’t been for 
mails and telegrams, and all the other con- 
founded things that the ills of civilization have 
at theircommand. It seemed that we were 
not far enough away from them, even there. 

“So the next thing we knew was that the 
Oliver family were on the boy’s track, and 
in some way had heard of the marriage. 
Apparently they had never cared to trouble 
him until he had really settled down and 
tried to do the decent thing; but now they 
sent a lawyer down from San Francisco, 
who persuz ided the boy to go back with him 
—on the pretense, as nearly as Icould make 
out, that that was the only way to get the 
fair thing done in the matter of a property 
settlement. I knew when I saw him go that 
he would never come back. 

“Presently they were sending money to 
Margarita, and polite letters, and all that; 
and then, when Oliver had been gone a 
year, the lawyer came down again, and 
cooked up an arrangement for a divorce. 
It was almost as easy to manage that sort of 
thing in those days as it is in these more 
hustling times. Margarita signed the 
papers without having any very clear idea 
as to what it was all about, but she was 
treated fairly enough, as such things go, 
with a permanent annuity bought for her, 
and the custody of her child. As I was the 
only friend of the family who knew anything 
of the ways of the world, I took pains to 
follow up the proceedings, and explained to 
Margarita that it was entirely possible for 
her to withhold her consent; but she 
wouldn’t hear to it. She had some pride of 
her own, and didn’t care to lift a finger to 
bring her husband back unless he cared to 
come. The only thing she was particular 
about was her right to the child; I could see 
that she was afraid Oliver’s people would 
want the boy, too, but I told her—not 
having a doubt of it then—that she was safe 
enough on that score. 


Filippo 


* He had come—this boy Filippo—only a 
few weeks after his father went away, and 
by this time was as fine a little fellow as you 
ever saw. He was his mother’s child— 
true Italian—except for his eyes, which were 
blue like his father’s. I’d never seen quite 
such a combination before, and supposed 
for a long time that the eyes would be sure 
to turn dark in a few months at the most, to 
match the hair. But they didn’t. So 
appearance he was just what he was in 
reality—East and West, civilization and 
backwoodsiness, and I don’t know what 
else, all wrapped up together. 

“It was plain that he meant something 
more to his mother, too, than the other 
children of the neighborhood did to theirs. 
They were only babies of the settlement, but 
Filippo was partly aristocrat; and I guess 
Margarita looked upon him, just as I did, 
as a kind of combination of the life she knew 
at first-hand and the life in the big world 
that her husband stood for. Indeed, her 
fear that he would be taken away from her 
was partly due to the fact that she couldn’t 
think of him as altogether belonging to her. 
But at last she lost her fears in that direction, 
and by the time the diphtheria came, Filippo 
had grown to be a jolly youngster, toddling 
about and talking baby talk in two lan- 
guages, with never a dream that there was 
anything tragic about his situation in the 
world. 

“The diphtheria epidemic began while I 
was East on a vacation, after three years of 
steady work in the settlement; and you can 
imagine what it would mean in a place like 
that, full of children, and with a dirty dairy 
business to multiply all the germs that were 
ever hatched. It had made a terrible sweep 
before I got word of it, for there was no one 
on hand at the start: the people liked me 
pretty well, and knew that I intended to 
come back. The doctor from San Luis 
Obispo went over presently, and did what 
he could, but he was mighty glad to get out 
of it when I turned up, having come through 
in just about the best time that a man could 
make from the Isles of Shoals to the Morro 
Rock. Then I rolled up my sleeves and went 
towork. But the first thing I asked, when I 
had heard about the situation in a general 
way, was, ‘Is Baby Filippo alive yet?’ And 
when they said he was, I turned my horse 
up the road to the Villa Creek Canyon; and 
made straight for his grandfather’s place. 

“T guess that in all my twenty years’ 
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practice I have never felt quite so much like 
Hercules grappling with death as I did that 
night. Anyhow, I won out—or the boy did, 
or something; nobody knows better than 
we doctors how small a part of the credit is 
set down to us in the books where nature 
keeps her private accounts. This time it 
was Filippo himself that seemed to take 
right hold with me, and make up his mind 
that he had something to live for. By the 
time I went to the next patient I felt pretty 
sure of him. 

“The disease naturally left his heart a bit 
weak, so I kept on visiting him for a good 
while after the epidemic was burned out. 
All things taken together, he was my most 
interesting patient; and the fact is that to 
hear his piping voice calling out to the 
‘Duk-tore,’ as he called me, and to have a 
little romp with him before I drove back to 
the village, was about the only recreation I 
had worth speaking of, in those devilishly 
lonesome days down there. There was one 
thing that kept puzzling me considerably: 
Filippo’s mother seemed to be getting de- 
spondent about him. He was coming on 
finely, and she didn’t even know of the little 
heart-weakness that I was watching, so I 
had no idea why she always looked so sadly 
at the boy, when she thought I was not 
noticing. 

“At last I found out. One day—I think 
it was about the beginning of April—I 
started out to see a patient with a broken 
leg, who lived up in the canyon beyond the 
Villa Creek one, where the Manuel ranch 
was. You know what that coast is like, all 
the way from the Los Olivos country up to 
San Simeon—first a roll of sand-dunes, then 
one canyon after another opening up into 
the foot-hills, each with a road leading into 


it, but with no communication between the 
canyons unless you go down to the open 
country and around by the main road. It 
was nearly two miles up the Villa Creek 
road to the Manuel ranch, from the point 
where I crossed it on my way to the next 
canyon and the man with the bad leg. But 
there was plenty of time yet before dark, and 
I said to myself, ‘I'll turn up here first, and 
have a look at Filippo.’ 

“Tt was one of the last showery spells of 
the spring, so the air was full of moisture, 
and the roads were none too good. A 
southwest wind was driving in clouds from 
the sea, and there came floating in with 
them—as there often did—a lot of sea- 
gulls, which I caught only glimpses of, as 
they wheeled and hovered away above the 
canyon road. When I turned up into the 
narrower part of the canyon they were still 
following, but I lost sight of them as I began 
to enter the woods. The Manuel ranch 
was in a clearing at a pretty good elevation 
above the creek, and was reached by a 
private road that wound through the brush 
so that you couldn’t tell what you were 
coming to until you turned out suddenly at 
the gate. 

“T remember that as I made the turn it 
was very close to sundown, and a kind of 
stream of light was turned on the dairy- 
yard from a white cloud in the east; the 
west was shut out by the hills. This gave a 
peculiar setting to a strange sort of scene. 

“Little Filippo was playing in the yard, 
as usual, and his mother was standing over 
him with her face toward the sky. When I 
followed her look, I saw overhead a gull 
—one of the same ones, no doubt, that I had 
noticed as I came up the road; it was a 
big unusually white one, or else the light 
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from the cloud made it look so, and it 
wheeled and circled over us like a hawk, 
seeming every other moment to be making 
a sweep toward Margarita and the boy. At 
these moments the mother would beat at it, 
with her arms or her apron, and cry: 

“*Go away! Go away, bird! Don’t take 
my Filippo!’ 

“T had tied my horse and stood watching 
them for a couple of minutes, before either 
of them noticed me. Then Filippo came 
running to meet me with his usual piping 
call; but the mother couldn’t put away the 
fear in her face. 

“*Why, are you afraid of the sea-gull ?’ 
I asked her. ‘It smells some fish—that’s 
all it’s after. Filippo is not afraid of it, is 
he?’ 

“*No,’ he said. ‘Filippo no 
Nice bird—Filippo’s bird.’ 

“His mother shook her head. ‘That 
white bird,’ she said, ‘come for Filippo 
every day since he ees sick. You not see 
him before? You fright him away. But 
some day he will carry little Filippo off.’ 

“*Nonsense,’ I said. ‘If you’re afraid 
of that, why don’t you take the boy in the 
house when the bird is around? Sea-gulls 
have no use for little boys, anyway. I guess 
you need some medicine, Margarita.’ 

“But she only shook her head again. 
‘No good to go in the house,’ she said. 
‘This white bird come for Lolita’s boy’— 
that was a neighbor who had lost a child 
while I was away—in the night-time; all 
asleep in the house. I have thought he 
have given up taking Filippo; but no, he 
ees here now every day for two, three weeks. ’ 

“Then I saw that she thought the gull 
was a kind of omen; and I must say there 
was something uncanny in the way he circled 
over us, under the glow of that strange 
white cloud. But I laughed at her, of 
course, telling her that she was a foolish 
little mother, and that Filippo would soon 
be old enough to teach her better. Then 
I had my little romp with the boy, ate the 
piece of new cheese that they brought me, 
and started down the road again. 

“It was dark some time before I reached 
the house in the next canyon, and [I ate 
supper with the ranchman’s family; then I 
worked for an hour dressing his leg. I 
knew I should be asked to spend the night, 
and that I would accept the invitation; for 
there was nothing to call me back to the 
village, and in the present state of the roads 
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the ride would be a good deal pleasanter by 
daylight. So as soon as I could make an 
excuse I turned into my bed in the little 
lean-to off the kitchen—not very palatial 
quarters, but clean and comfortable as 
things went in that country, for this was an 
American ranchman, with a wife from down 
East. 

“T’m not sure but I would prefer to skip 
over what happened that night, and go right 
on to my adventure next morning, but as 
long as I have begun the whole story, you 
may as well take it for what it is worth. 
Just remember that I have no explanations 
to force down your throat;: I don’t know 
any more about it now than I did then. 
The fact is that I was pretty tired after a 
day’s driving, so that I fell asleep even more 
promptly than usual, and slept soundly for 
half the night; then I woke up as suddenly 
as if I’d been shaken by a messenger, and 
found myself staring straight into the farther 
corner of the room. No one was to be seen 
or heard anywhere around me, but I had an 
extraordinary sense that in that corner there 
was something that had awakened me. 

“The moon was past the full by several 
days, and had come up, I suppose, about 
eleven o’clock; so it was now light enough 
for me to be sure that there was absolutely 
nothing in the room that had not been there 
when I went to bed. But the sense of that 
something was so plain that it was not a 
question of whether it could be seen or not. 
And just as it seemed to have some kind of a 
presence without a form, so it seemed to 
have words without any sound; and this 
was what it said, 

“*Go to the child!’ 

“Very likely you don’t know what it 
means to hear a message in the form of 
words but without the sound of them; and 
I didn’t either, up to that time. I was none 
of your people with visions. So I decided 
at first that it was all a dream, and laughed 
at the vividness of it. But though I now 
certainly seemed to be awake, the some- 
thing stayed; and all the time it kept re- 
peating—still with never a sound: 

“*Go to the child! Go to the child!’ 

“Presently I spoke to it. ‘That’s non- 
sense,’ I said. ‘I’ve been to see the child 
this afternoon, and he is all right.’ 

“There was no answer for a moment; 
then the command was repeated. This 
time I determined to shut it out of my mind, 
and turned over in bed in an effort to sleep 
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again. And I succeeded. But it could not 
have been more than half an hour when I 
woke again just as suddenly as I had before, 
and there was the strange presence still. 
This time I got out of bed and went over to 
the corner where it seemed to be, but it 
ceased to speak as I came nearer. To 
assure myself that I was thoroughly awake, 
I took my little note-book from my vest- 
pocket, and looked at the memoranda I had 
made during the day; then,-stepping closer 
to the window, I wrote a few words more, 
with the idea that, by daylight, this would 
complete the test of my being awake. At 
last I pulled back the little window-curtain, 
and put my head outside for a good whiff of 
air. 

“By this time the moon was near the 
zenith, and the daylight was beginning to 
creep in. My window opened to the south- 
west, and the view on that side was shut off 
by a ridge topped with feathery eucalyptus 
trees. It was this ridge that separated us 
from the Villa Creek Canyon and the 
Manuel ranch, and I remember thinking 
that it was a pity one could not cross it di- 
rectly, as a bird flies, and be at Filippo’s 
home in a matter of a few minutes. So 
thinking, I saw the figure of a bird circling 
about in the air somewhere between me and 
the sky-line of the ridge. It was impossible 
to tell what sort of bird it was, or how near 
it might be, but it reminded me instantly 
of the big sea-gull that had been hovering 
over Filippo the ev ening before. Then I 
broke off, and told myself that if I stood 
there much longer I should be getting as 
superstitious as Margarita. 

‘Again I went to bed, with no intention 
of getting up again till full daylight. But 
the instant I was still I felt the presence 
again in the corner of the room, and the 
same words were repeated. P couldn’tstand 
it any longer. ‘D—n you!’ I finally ex- 
cl: Limed, and jumped to the floor. ‘I'll go!’ 

“It did not surprise me then that the 
presence seemed to disappear. Indeed, 
the room was now so empty of everything 
unusual that I set the whole thing down as 
clearly an interesting hallucination; but 
that made no difference. I knew I should 
do no more sleeping, so I went on dressing 
as if ’d had an emergency call. By this 
time, too, I heard the people stirring in the 
kitchen; and though they were a little 
surprised to see me up so early, my coffee 
was ready for me when I came out. I told 
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them that I must be at home by eight 
o’clock, and wanted to stop at the other 
canyon on my way. 

‘Baby Filippo’ s getting on all right, 
ain’t he?’ the woman asked. For the 
American settlers all knew him, as well_as 
his own people. 

**Oh, yes,’ I said, ‘but I’m still keeping 
an eye on him.’ And I drove off without 
mentioning that I had seen the boy only the 
evening before. 

“By the time I reached the county road, 
where the canyon road joined it, the day- 
light was coming on fast, and there was a 
short piece of good trotting along the hard 
sand to the next turn—that leading into the 
Villa Creek Canyon. At that point I had 
another minute of uncertainty as_ to 
whether I should make the turn or not. 
The absurdity of presenting myself at the 

ranch again, with no reason for it, and no 

convenient lie that I could think of, came 
home to me pretty clearly. ‘Still,’ I said to 
myself, ‘if I take the notion to see Filippo 
once or twice a day, whose business is it 
that I do act like a fool?’ So I went. 

“Tt.was ‘butter day,’ as they called it in 
the settlement, when the ranchers all took 
their dairy stuff to town, and some of the 
wagons would soon be coming down the 
road. So far, however, everything was still. 
When I had climbed into the canyon per- 
haps half a mile, I heard the sound of other 
wheels approaching, and in a minute more a 
horse came in sight around a bend that the 
road made in following the creek. It 
wasn’t a rancher’s wagon, but a light buggy 
like my own, and I thought it looked like a 
livery turnout from San Luis Obispo. 
Rather a strange hour and place for it, in 
that case, but in that country one could 
never guess what he was going to run 
against. 

“We had to pass close, but even when we 
came opposite each other I couldn’t be cer- 
tain whether the man was a stranger, for he 
wore a slouch hat, with a high overcoat 
collar turned up to meet it, and the light in 
the canyon was still rather dim. Besides. 
we were both in pretty much of a hurry, and 
neither one proposed to stop for careful 
passing, out of any politeness to the other. 
The result was that when the stranger saw, 
all at once, that he was coming mighty near 

hard scrape into a tree on his right, he 
gave a sudden yank in my direction. 
Before we could prevent it, his rear wheel 
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caught squarely on the hub of mine, and 
there we stuck, both pulling in our horses 
and swearing moderately. And at that very 
instant there came from the other rig a 
piping voice that said, 

“<Duk-tore!’? It was Filippo. 

“The stranger’s horse was acting up 
rather badly, and it happened that the 
ground went off sharply to the creek at just 
that point, so that if he broke the rig loose 
too suddenly it was likely to go down some 
twenty or thirty feet at the least. So the 
man jumped, and went to hold the animal’s 
head. By that time I saw Filippo’s shock 
of hair sticking out from under the dust- 
robe, as he tried to take in the situation. 
I didn’t stop to think very long about 
it, but leaned over and held out both my 
hands to the little fellow, lifting him 
across and standing him between my 
knees. He wasn’t particularly sorry to 
make the change, having waked up enough 
to realize that he was traveling in strange 
hands. 

“Of course the man called out to me, 
‘What are you doing there?’ And I an- 
swered: ‘Taking the boy out of danger. 
You don’t want him to go down into the 
creek, do you?’ 

“By this time he had quieted his horse, 
and come around to lift free the wheel that 
was caught on my hub. His hat was thrown 
back now, and I knew him instantly. It 
was Filippo’s father: When I saw that, I 
gripped the boy with my knees, gathered the 
reins in my left hand, and took my whip in 
the other. Oliver got his wheel free while 
I was doing this, and jumped into his seat. 
Then he said, 

“*Now I'll take the child.’ 

“T looked him straight in the eyes, and 
said, ‘Are you sure?’ 

“*What do you mean?’ he said. 

“*T mean that I’m not sure of your busi- 
ness with him.’ 

“*Ts he any business of yours?’ he said, 
beginning to get angry and nervous. He 
naturally wanted to be well out of the canyon 
before daylight travel began. 

““Well,’ I said, taking his questions as 
they came, ‘I had something to do with 
bringing him into the world, and have had 
a little to do with keeping him in it, so I hold 
a sort of interest in him, whether he’s my 
business or not.’ 

“By this time he recognized me, and got 
milder. ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘you’re the doctor; 
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I didn’t know you at first. I suppose you 
know who I am, Doctor ?’ 

“*Ves,’ I said, ‘I remember you very 
well.’ 

“*Well, the fact is, Doctor, I’ve been 
suspecting all along that this boy was too 
good to spend his life shut up here in the 
canyon, and now that I’ve seen him I know 
it. I’m going to make arrangements at 
home—have made them already, in fact— 
for having him adopted, in a way that won’t 
make talk; so I shall take him back with me 
and give him a chance. I didn’t think it 
would be necessary that anything should be 
known of it here until it was all over, but on 
the whole it’s just as well that you should 
understand it. You’re the sort of man that 
can see how I feel.’ 

‘I don’t know as I do understand it,’ I 
said. ‘Do you mean that you’ve stolen the 
boy ?’ 

“* Well,’ he said, ‘ I don’t know as a man 
can exactly be said to steal his own Son.’ 

“*Have you any legal right to him?’ 
asked. 

**QOh, if I had of course I shouldn’t have 
come for him in just this way. I didn’t 
want any fuss, but I want his mother to 
know that he’s in good hands, and I don’t 
think she will make any serious trouble. 
He came away with me without a word, and 
went to sleep on my knees.’ 

“He was really anxious to prove his good 
intentions, and as far as they went for 
anything, I didn’t doubt them. The fact 
was, I could see that the idea of being a 
father had really got hold of him, and it 
came hard to have to make him shake it off. 
That old friendly look of his was beginning 
to work on me, too. But when I remem- 
bered the boy’s mother, and 
the way I’d seen her hang- 
ing over him only the night 
before, I got pretty hard 
again. Filippo was always 
up and about, the earliest of 
all the people on the ranch, 
but by this time he would have 
been missed, and I knew 
how Margarita would take it. 

““*Man,’I said, ‘have you Re A 
any idea how 
that boy’s 
mother loves 
him?’ 

‘‘He didn’t 
quite know 
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what to say to that, but after a little pause 
he answered: ‘Well, if she loves him she 
will realize how much better off he will be. 
I suppose you, at any rate, have no trouble 
in seeing it.’ His family’s blood was in 
his voice now. What were we poor crea- 
tures here on the coast, anyway ? 

“T spoke pretty slowly when I answered 
him. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I think I may have 
some trouble in seeing it; very likely more 
than Filippo’s mother would have. She has 
ideas about your part of the world that 
might make her think it better for the little 
chap than life here in the canyon. But if I 
had to choose between his growing up 
an honest rancher like one of his grand- 
fathers, or a man of the world like the other 
one, who thought he could buy off his son’s 
obligations to the woman who loved him, 
I’d know which to take, every time.’ 

“T could see the blood rush into his face 
at that, for it was now broad daylight; and 
I was really rather glad to find there was 
manhood enough in him to see the force of 
what I had said. To some men of his class 
it would have been simply ridiculous. And 
I don’t know as I could blame him for being 
mad. Now he drew up his shoulders again, 
knowing there was no time to fight over it. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘at least you’ll admit 
that you are not the one to choose. I'll 
thank you to hand over the boy.’ 

“T looked him squarely in the eyes again. 
‘This child,’ I said, ‘is under my profes- 
sional care at present, and I consider it to be 
my duty to return him to his mother.’ 

“At that, seeing there was no getting me 
by talking, he reached for his big cane that 
lay at the foot of the dashboard. I guess 
he would have jumped over into my rig, 
letting his own go to the deuce if necessary, 
to have it out with me. There’s no telling 
just what might have happened, if it had 
come to that; but he had given me con- 
siderable time to get ready. So I raised my 
whip and brought it down in his direction, 
blinding him for an instant, and at the same 
time slashing his horse on the haunches. 
The animal lunged forward, and there was 
only one thing for Oliver to do then: that 
was to keep from being carried down into 
the creek. Down the road they plunged, 
and I watched the rig careening along until 
it went around a turn and out of sight. By 
that time it looked as if he was getting things 
under control, but I didn’t wait to make 
My own horse was getting pretty 


sure. 


Filippo 













restless, and I let her strike out in the oppo- 
site direction. Oliver had some distance to 
go before he could find a place to turn 
around, and I felt tolerably certain that 
when he got to it he wouldn’t think it worth 
his while to come back. 

“As for Filippo, not knowing very well 
what to make of our talk, as it had got 
warmer and warmer, he had _ prudently 
drawn his head down under my dust-robe, 
and waited for the storm to pass over. Now 
that we were under way, I told him to stay 
there on the bottom of the buggy, and he 
would soon be at home with his mother. 
The little fellow was so tired, with all the 
excitement of his early ride, that the motion 
of the buggy made him sleepy again, and 
before we reached the ranch he was having 
as good a nap as you please. 

“T suppose we were within a hundred 
yards of the turn into Manuel’s road, when I 
saw that same white sea-gull hanging di- 
rectly over the canyon, as though he had 
been there steadily since the night before. 
I pulled in the horse to have another good 
look at him; and as we stood there, down 
the road from the upper creek came young 
Viviani, driving his ranch-wagon to the 
village. Viviani and I were good friends, 
and a sudden thought made me _ beckon 
him to stop a minute. 

“Hello, old man,’ I said. 
carry a gun with you?’ 

“*Ves, Doctor,’ he said. ‘What of it?’ 

‘“““Well,’ said I, ‘do you see that white 
gull up yonder? If you'll bring him down 
for me, I’ll give you a dollar, and thank you 
in the bargain.’ These fellows were likely 
to be a little squeamish about sea-birds, so I 
made my bait a pretty good one. 

“He looked puzzled. ‘It would tear him 
all to pieces, Doctor,’ he said. ‘I ain’t got 
any bird-shot with me.’ 

“*Never mind that,’ I said. ‘I don’t 
want to stuff him. All I ask of you is to 
bring him down.’ 

“He was good-natured enough to make 
the try, and I knew Viviani for one of the 
best shots in the county. For a second 
after the report it looked as if nothing had 
happened—the bird seemed to hang in the 
air, only a little more still than before; then 
he fell, straight and swift, dropping into the 
brush on the other side of the creek. 

“*Here’s your dollar,’ I said to Viviani. 
‘You’re surprised to find me so blood- 
thirsty, buc I haven’t seen such a good 
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$m chance for a shot in six 
o Spe months, and I was spoiling 

to see it.’ 

“When I made the turn out of the brush 
into the gate of the ranch, everything 
seemed very quiet. I had wondered a little 
at not meeting Manuel’s wagon coming 
down the road; now I saw that the horses 
were hitched to it and tied to the fence, and 
I guessed that the old man and his boys 
were hunting Filippo in the brush where he 
had sometimes been known to run away to 
play. There was no sign of Oliver’s wheels 
about, I noticed; he had evidently not 
driven all the way up to the ranch; so there 
was no reason why they should suspect that 
the boy had been stolen. 

“JT hitched my horse without waking 
Filippo, and then, as no one came out to 
meet me, I went to the door of the house and 
looked into the smoky room. Margarita 
sat in a chair at the farther side, not crying, 
but drooping, as you might say, so that she 
didn’t notice me until I had stood in the 
doorway for nearly a minute. Then she 
sprang up, holding out both her hands. I 
never saw eyes so emptied of hope. 

“* Ah,’ she said, ‘you come again to see 
Filippo? It ees no use. He ees gone. I 
have tol’ you.’ 

“Gone where?’ I asked. 

“She shrugged her shoulders sadly. 
‘Who can say?’ she said. ‘They hunt for 
him, but I tell them it ees no use. The 
white bird has come for him—in the night. 
I have tol’ you.’ 

“* Margarita,’ I said, ‘listen to me. 


The 


I have seen it. I am 
It will never trouble 


white bird is dead. 
not deceiving you. 
you again.’ 

“But she only shook her head, and 
murmured, ‘Too late.’ 

“*Come with me,’ I said then, taking 
hold of her hand and leading her out to the 
gate. I give you my word that I never in 
my life felt more as if I amounted to some- 
thing than I did drawing back that dust- 
robe and showing Filippo’s black head 
lying peacefully on the bottom of the buggy. 
That wakened him, and he opened his big 
blue eyes and smiled in a surprised way at 
his mother. She gave one low cry, and pulled 
him into her arms. 

“That’s about all there is to tell. Of 
course Filippo and I were better friends than 
ever, but we never had so good a chance to 
prove it. His mother’s family felt rather 
proud, I think, to know that he had been 
kidnaped, but I never told them who had 
done it, only assuring them on my word that 
it would never happen again; and as the big 
sea-gull never came back, they believed me. 
I knew well enough that the boy’s father 
would not venture into the settlement again, 
and he never did.” 

The doctor shook the ashes out of his pipe 
and put it carefully into its case; then there 
was a moment’s silence. It was plain that 
he had not yet quite said his say about 
Filippo. 

“Tt was only little by little that I realized 
how I had been playing Providence, and 
what a big decision I’d really had to make, 
that morning in the canyon. If there had 


‘DOWN THE ROAD THEY PLUNGED, AND I WATCHED THE RIG 
CAREENING ALONG UNTIL IT WENT OUT OF SIGHT” 
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been time to think it over, it might have 
puzzled me a good deal more than it did. 
What Oliver had said was really very prob- 
able—that if he had once got away with the 
boy, and the mother’s people knew it was 
done with good intentions, they would never 
have set the machinery of the law going, to 
bring him back. Margarita, I dare say, 
would have given him up as she had given 
up her husband, if she’d known that Filippo 
was out in his father’s world, getting all the 
big things that belonged to it. She loved 
him well enough even for that. 

“So I’ve often sat for half an hour at a 
time—I do it yet, when there’s nothing else 
on my mind—asking myself the old question 
about what might have been, supposing— 
for example—that I had not waked up, or 
been awakened, that night in the ranch- 
man’s house, or had not left early enough to 
meet the strange rig on the canyon road, or 
had not caught Oliver’s wheel on mine, or 
—most of all—if I had finally decided to let 
him go on with the boy. There’s no harm 
in guessing. Filippo might be at college 
now, or leading a town life with the men of 
his sort. I see his father’s name sometimes 


in the papers, though I’ve never met him 


again. He’s done pretty well, I judge— 


Filippo 


has a yacht, anyway, and takes prizes at the 
horse show. I’d give something to know if 
he holds it against me that he lost his boy 
that morning. Filippo, I venture, would be 
a more dangerously fascinating fellow than 
his father was, if he had the chance, with 
his blue eyes added to that Italian hair. 
Once in a while I really think I should like 
to see him in his father’s world. 

“But as it is, you’ll find him there on the 
old place, if you ever go there, as strapping 
a young dairyman as any in California, 
contented with his cows and horses, driving 
honest bargains with the traders in the 
village, and by this time making honest love, 
I hope, to some Swiss girl of the settlement; 
but to this day very likely he has never been 
farther from the ranch than Santa Marga- 
rita. Things have changed very little up 
there—and I don’t regret it. Not many 
years ago I drove out to visit the old place, 
when I had a little vacation in the coast 
country. The trees had grown so that I 
hardly knew the ranch, but the canyon in 
general was quite the same; and it hap- 
pened to be a windy day, blowing the sea- 
gulls in over the ridge just as it did that 
evening when I first saw Filippo’s big white 
bird.” 
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Epitor’s NotE.—The great popularity of 
fact that its theme is a matter that 


A year ago President Roosevelt, in the course of a speech, recommended its use 
families where the men folks tend to selfish or thoughtless or overbearing disregard of the 


of their womenkind.”’ 


Sally Ann’s Experience ”’ 
“has touched directly or indirectly the life of nearly every woman.’ 


is undoubtedly due to the 


‘as a tract in all 
rights 


Although it is ten years to a month since the tale appeared in the COSMOPOLITAN and it now 


stands as the first chapter of 


will wish to read or re-read the famous story. 


above-mentioned continued demand, 
author’s narrative. 


HE legal disabilities of wom- 
en are good literary ma- 
terial, and many writers of 
fiction have put these dis- 
abilities to striking use. 
For instance, “A Modern 
Madonna,” by Caroline 
Stanley Abbott, shows the 
barbarity of the law which 
makes a father the sole 

guardian of his child. In my girlhood I read 
Dinah Maria Mulock’s novel, “A Brave 
Lady,” and, young as I was, I was impressed 
with the situation that confronted Josephine 
when she contemplated leaving her un- 
worthy husband, a situation growing out of 
the common law of England. This law had 
its origin in a time when men were barely 
emerging from savagery, yet it formed a part 
of the laws of Kentuc ky until it was swept 
away into the rubbish-pile of the ages by the 
labors of a little band of women who were 
born “to set the crooked straight.” 


“Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
of the magazine containing it come into this office with remarkable regularity. 

This unusual degree of popularity has led the author to tell why she wrote the story. 
no doubt that every reader of the very interesting account of the genesis of 
For their convenience, 
we reprint the tale, 


demands for the issue (long out of print) 


We have 
“Sally Ann’ sE xperience 

as well account of the 
with the publishers’ permission, after the 


as on 


Under this old common law a husband 
could collect and spend his wife’s wages 
Marriage gave to the husband all the wife’s* 
personal property that could be reduced to 
possession, and the use of all her real estate 
owned at the time or acquired by her after 
marriage, with power to rent the same for 
not more than three years at a time and re- 
ceive the rent. 

By the common law of courtesy and 
dower the husband on the death of the wife 
inherited a// personalty not hitherto re 
duced to possession, and when there were 
children he inherited a life interest in a// her 
real estate; while the wife, when there were 
children, inherited only one-third of her 
husband’s personalty and a life interest in 
one-third of his real estate possessed during 
marriage. 

Moreover, in 1888, at the time the agita- 
tion for reform began, Kentucky was the 
only state in the Union where a married 
woman could not make a will. 
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I circulated two petitions in my own 
town praying the legislature to repeal these 
unjust laws, and as I went from house to 
house I determined to write something to 
show the world that this old English common 
law was what a certain chief justice declared 
it to be, a compendium of barbarity and in- 
justice. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was fond of read- 
ing the Newgate Calendar, finding in such 
criminal records the most original and 
startling plots for romance. A record of the 
hardships wrought upon women by these old 
property laws would be another Newgate 
Calendar of legal crime and an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth to the playwright, the novel- 
ist, and the poet. What dramatic situa- 
tions, what pathos, what tragedy lie in the 
stories told me as I went my rounds with 
those petitions to the legislature! 

I heard, for instance, of a poor woman 
who was deserted by a worthless husband. 
She managed not only to support herself and 
her two children, but saved up a little sum 
for the “rainy day.”” The husband heard 
of her prosperity and came home, remaining 
just long enough to get possession of her 
little earnings, and then he departed, leav- 
ing her to her single-handed fight against 
poverty and want. An outrageous course 
of conduct, but perfectly legal in those days. 

I heard of a dying mother who wanted to 
leave to her children her wedding-ring and a 
bracelet, the only articles of value she pos- 
sessed. She could not make a valid will. 
She knew that her husband would not re- 
‘gard her wish in the matter, so she tried to 
circumvent the law by leaving the articles 
in trust in the hands of a sister. The hus- 
band married again, and by persistent 
threats managed to get possession of the ring 
and bracelet, and gave them to the second 
wife. 

Another mother owned sixteen thousand 
dollars in her own right, having inherited it 
from her father. In her own right? Ah, no! 
For the law gave her no right to dispose of 
any part of it by will. She died leaving two 
little children. The father married again. 
Six children were born to the second wife. 
Then the father died, and these six children 
came in for their share of the first wife’s 
property, and the children of the dead 
mother got only two thousand dollars 
apiece instead of the eight thousand which 
was rightfully theirs. 

A poor woman, the mother of two chil- 


dren, had a fine Jersey cow, given her by her 
grandfather. Her drunken husband drove 
the cow to town, in spite of her protests, sold 
it for less than it was worth, and invested the 
money in a gun so that he could spend his 
time in hunting. ‘This, too, was a perfectly 
lawful act. 

A young couple started out in life, the 
man opening a grocery, and the woman 
doing her part by sewing and keeping 
boarders. They accumulated $3200, 
which they invested in a home. The 
husband’s health failed, and for eleven years 
the wife supported herself and him by 
sewing and keeping boarders. He died 
without a will. The house was sold, and 
two-thirds of the money went absolutely to 
the man’s father and mother, while the 
faithful wife got only the interest on one- 
third of the money for her lifetime, this 
widow’s third reverting at her death to the 
father and mother. This was justice under 
the old common law of England. 

Unless she was made a jeme sole, no mar- 
ried woman could buy or sell with the free- 
dom of the single woman. To be made a 
jeme sole legal proceedings under a general 
act of the legislature were required, and even 
this relief could not be had unless the hus- 
band gave his consent. 

These were intolerable conditions for 
women having any degree of pride and self- 
respect. Had such legal disabilities been 
imposed on men there would have been a 
social revolution. Yet, since hoary age can 
make any custom sacred, it required ten 
years of argument, pleading, and lobbying 
to educate public sentiment and the senti- 
ment of successive legislatures up to the 
point where it was seen that the safety of 
the commonwealth and the sanctity of the 
marriage tie would not be imperiled if 
women were given such human rights as 
the right to manage their own property, 
to collect and ‘spend their own wages, 
and to make a will. Shreds of this old 
common-law barbarity are still clinging 
to the fabric of twentieth century civiliza- 
tion. In Louisiana a married woman’s 
wages still belong to her husband, and in 
England, but a few months ago, a judge de- 
cided that a married woman had no legal 
right to any part of the family income. 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller reports the case in the 
London Chronicle as follows: 


To thousands of wives a painful revelation was 
made of their true pecuniary position by a case 
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recently reported from the Middlesbrough County 
Court. The judge ordered the sum of forty 
pounds, which a wife had saved up out of the 
money allowed her by der husband, to be handed 
over to the husband, explaining to the wife that she 
had no legal right to save, because she could not 
own any money at all if she had worked only in her 
own home. If she had gone out to work, or used 
her time and powers in any capacity for some other 
person than her husband, her work would have 
been duly rewarded with wages, and these would 
now, under the Married Woman’s Property Act, 
have been her own to spend or to save, as she 
pleased. But, though she may have worked for her 
husband all day and every day—been housekeeper, 
cook, nurse in sickness, children’s nurse, needle- 
woman, and gardener, as well as the man’s faithful 
wife and the mother of his family—all this has not 
. given her a right to possess a single shilling. If by 

economy and labor she has put by a little from what 
she thought was her own allowance, it all belongs to 
her husband, who can claim the money, as the 
Middlesbrough man did, at any time, and spend it 
in what manner and on whomsoever he chooses. 

It has even been held in a court of law that a wife 
could not own the ras. 6d. ($3) that she had used to 
pay for a dozen photographs, as she had no other 
income but what she received from her husband, 
and scores of women have been sent to prison for 
“stealing” their own clothes, because they took 
their wardrobes away with them when they left 
their husbands. Not a shilling, not a gown, be- 
longs to a married woman, even in return for years 
of work in her home. 

It is no wonder that so many women now prefer to 
work for wages outside their home duties, and to 
delegate their domestic tasks to servants, for by 
that means everybody gets paid. But is it well 
for the home ? 


At the time I was circulating the petition 
above referred to, I had written many poems 
and a few essays, but fiction was an untried 
experiment. Nevertheless, with my brain 
full of pathetic stories from real life and my 
imagination fired with indignation at the 
law’s injustice, it was no difficult task to 
write “Sally Ann’s Experience.” House- 
keeping and the care of children left me little 
time for writing, but night after night, when 
the children were asleep, I wrote my story on 
stray pieces of paper, using an old magazine 
as a portfolio and writing-desk. 

When the little sketch was completed and 
typewritten, I started it eastward on a pil- 
grimage that lasted two years. Back and 
forth it went, like a weaver’s shuttle. Now 
to New York city or Philadelphia or Boston, 
then back to Kentucky, to its disappointed 
author. Scarcely one of the great periodi- 
cals did Sally Ann miss in her journeying, 
and finally she knocked at the door of the 
CosmopoLiTaN. The story was accepted and 
published in the summer of 1898, and its 
Success was immediate and lasting. All 
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over the English-speaking world, even in 
far-off New Zealand, Sally Ann delivered 
her message to the men folks. 

In my scrap-book there are letters from 
the North, the South, the East, and the 
West; from young and old, high and low; 
from the cultured and the uncultured; from 
doctors, lawyers, editors, business men, and 
women in various walks of life, all endorsing 
Sally Ann, and thanking her for giving her 
experience. And the letters still come, 
though it is ten years since the first publi- 
cation of the story. The first letter I re- 
ceived was from a man eighty-four years old. 
In tremulous, wavering characters he tells of 
laughing and crying over Sally Ann, and then 
confides to me the story of a perfect mar- 
riage that lasted fifty years and was termi- 
nated by the tragic death of the beloved wife, 
“as true and noble a woman as God ever 
gave to man.” 

Another letter is from a Southern man, a 
devoted husband and father. He says: 

“Your story is going to be the direct cause 
of more wives having new clothes and kind 
words than all other things published in the 
magazines in the year 1898. When I read 
it, all alone in a veranda in my sister’s home, 
I laughed and shed tears, and when I finished 
it I sat for a good while looking out through 
the trees under which I had played as a 
child, and I thought of that sweet wife God 
had given me, who had been my salvation 
and joy through twenty-eight years, and I 
said to myself, ‘ Whatever the past has been, 
no Sally Ann shall ever have cause in the 
future to rise up and relate her experiences 
to me.’” 

This is the type of manhood that sees 
nothing amiss in the story, and whenever I 
hear of a man who refuses to read it I know 
that he is one who needs to have the gospel 
according to Sally Ann preached to him “in 
season and out of season.” 

What is the reason for this popularity ? 
There is no glamour of romance about this 
little story, no fine rhetoric, no startling 
plot or unusual incident. It is only aplain 
tale of plain people told in the plain dialect 
of a plain old woman. I used all my art to 
keep the purpose of the story from being too 
apparent, and only those who discern this 
half-hidden purpose can account for the 
story’s long and growing popularity. Of 
these discerning ones, Carolyn Prescott, 
writing in the Pittsburg Post of “Sally Ann’s 
Experience,’ says: 
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Right here in this rich city, there are wives of 
millionaires who, having unlimited credit at stores, 
have not a penny of their own for spending-money, 
but are forced to borrow from their dressmakers 
and grocers and put it in their husbands’ monthly 
bills. Right here, too, are women who are forced 
to beg their spending-money from their husbands, 
a dime and a quarter at atime. There are women 
who take in sewing and other work because their 
husbands are too stingy to give them money for 
their innocent needs, and I have in mind a bride of 
last June who has yet to see the first dollar bill from 
her husband’s pocket. Farmer’s wife, clerk’s wife, 
millionaire’s wife, it is all the same story. 


In plain words, “ Sally Ann’s Experience” 
is in some degree the experience of nearly 
every married woman; and as long as the 
spirit of the old English common law sur- 
vives in man the financial relations between 
husband and wife will continue to be a theme 
certain of touching the universal heart. 

In making up the incidents that composed 
Sally Ann’s prayer-meeting talk, I drew 
largely on my imagination, and I feared that 
I had made out an exaggerated case against 
the men folks of Goshen. But I have learn- 
ed since, from readers far and wide, that 
every incident in my story may be dupli- 
cated over and over from real life. “There 
is no new thing under the sun,” so it is im- 
possible for an author to imagine a thing 
that has never happened. Sally Ann would 
probably say that it is impossible to exag- 
gerate the “natural meanness” of men. 
The common law of England sprang from 
the natural meanness of men, and in turn 
the naturally mean man in all succeeding 
generations found this law a bulwark of de- 
fense for his meanness. But there was 
another bulwark. The natural meanness of 
men could never have flourished far, even 
though upheld by law, if it had not been for 
the natural cowardice and self-abasement of 
women. In a savage state of society it is 
natural for men to be tyrannical toward 
women, and for women to submit to their 
tyranny. To the eye of the sociologist, 
woman’s natural fault is perhaps just as 
reprehensible as man’s. 

A young Italian woman, connected with a 
Western university, read “Sally Ann’s Ex- 
perience,” and said wonderingly, “Are 
Kentucky men as mean as that?” 

“Oh, no!” answered the Kentucky 
woman to whom the question was addressed. 
“Men are better than the laws they make, 
and Kentucky men are noted for their 
chivalry.” 


The Italian thought a moment. “In the 
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days of chivalry,” she said, “every knight 
took a vow to protect distressed woman- 
hood. If Kentucky men are chivalric as 
you say, how could they let such laws stand 
on their statute-books ?” 
And to this question the Kentucky woman 
had no reply. 
There is a poem by Sir Edwin Arnold 
called “‘ The Caliph’s Draught.” It tells of 
a certain caliph who heard of an Arab girl 
held in captivity by a lord of Roum, while 
over the bars of her cell, she cried daily to 
him for help. ‘The caliph was in the act of 
lifting to his lips a cooling drink 





Of crystal carven was the cup, 
With ‘turquoise set along the brim, 
A lid of amber closed it up; 
’Twas a great king that gave it him. 
The slave poured sherbet to the brink 
Stirred in wild honey and pomegranate, 
With snow and rose-leaves cooled the drink, 
And bore it where the Caliph sate. 
The Caliph’s mouth’ was dry as bone 
He swept his beard aside to quaff— 


And then he hears the story of his coun- 
trywoman who cries to him for redress of 
wrong. 

The Caliph’s face was stern and red. 
He snapped the lid upon the cup. 
“Keep this same sherbet, slave,’’ he said, 
‘Till such time as I drink it up. 
Wallah! The stream my drink shall be, 
My hollowed palm my only bowl, 
Till I have set that lady free, 
And seen that Roumi dog’s head roll.” 

“The drums of war” are beaten to sum- 
mon his soldiers; he goes to Roum, sets 
the Arab woman free, and returning home in 
triumph, he calls for the jeweled cup and the 
nectar draught that he could not drink till he 
had answered the call of oppressed woman- 
hood. 

This was the chivalry of the Arab. I read 
this story told in Edwin Arnold’s musical 
verse, and I think of another story never yet 
wholly told either in prose or verse, the story 
of a little band of women who for ten years 
struggled to free the married women of their 
state from the captivity of unjust laws, and I 
paraphrase the words of the unhappy queen 
in Tennyson’s drama and ask, 


What is this strange thing men call chivalry? 


To me, as to the Italian woman, it seems an 
incredible thing that Southern men should 
have permitted such laws to stand among 
their statutes, and yet more incredible that 
women should have been forced to battle ten 
years for their repeal. In a land of chivalry 











every blow in defense of a woman’s rights 
should be struck, not by woman but by 
man. 

If “Sally Ann’s Experience” lives be- 
yond the allotted time of such fiction, it 
will be because it is a human document, 
the chronicle of an ancient wrong that has 
touched directly or indirectly the life of 
nearly every woman. And as a geologist 
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can from one fossil construct the life of a 
whole period, so the sociologist, generations 
hence, may read in this story a record of the 
time when tyranny and selfishness put on the 
mask of chivalry and laid a mailed hand upon 
the rights of woman, when woman’s growing 
self-respect made her rise in revolt, and out 
of her conflict and her victory came a higher 
civilization for the whole world. 
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OME right in and set down. 
I was jest wishin’ I had some- 
body to talk to. Take that 
chair right by the door so’s you 
can git the breeze.” 

And Aunt Jane beamed at 
me over her _ silver-rimmed 
spectacles and hitched her own 
chair a little to one side, in 
order to give me the full benefit 
of the wind that was blowing 
softly through the white-cur- 

tained window, and carrying into the room the 

heavenliest odors from a field of clover that lay 
in full bloom just across the road. For it was 

June in Kentucky, and clover and _ blue-grass 

were running sweet riot over the face of the earth. 

Aunt Jane and her room together always car- 
ried me back to a-dead and gone generation. 
There was a rag carpet on the floor, of the hit-or- 
miss pattern; the chairs were ancient Shaker 
rockers, some with homely “shuck” bottoms, 
and each had a tidy of snowy thread or crochet- 
cotton fastened primly over the back. The high 
bed and bureau and a shining mahogany table 
suggested an era of “plain living” far, far re- 
mote from the day of Turkish rugs and Japanese 
bric-a-brac, and Aunt Jane was in perfect corre- 
spondence with her environment. She wore a 
purple calico dress, rather short and scant; a 
gingham apron, with a capacious pocket, in 
which she always carried knitting or some other 
“handy work”; a white handkerchief was laid 
primly around the wrinkled throat and fastened 
with a pin containing a lock of gray hair; her cap 
was of black lace and lutestring ribbon, not one 
of the butterfly affairs that perch on the top of 
the puffs and frizzes of the modern old lady, 
but a substantial structure that covered her whole 
head and was tied securely under her chin. She 
talked in a sweet old treble with a little lisp, 
caused by the absence of teeth, and her laugh 
was as clear and joyous as a young girl’s. 

- Yes, I’m a-piecin’ quilts again,” she said, 
snipping away at the bits of calico in her lap. 
“TI did say I was done with that sort o’ work; 
but this mornin’ I was rummagin’ around up 
in the garret, and I come across this bundle of 
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pieces, and thinks I, ‘I reckon it’s intended for 
me to piece one more quilt before I dic’; I must ’a’ 
put ’em there thirty years ago and clean forgot 
’em, and I’ve been settin’ here all the evenin’ 
cuttin’ ’em and thinkin’ about old times. 

“Jest feel o’ that,” she continued, tossing some 
scraps into my lap. ‘There ain’t any ‘such 
caliker nowadays. This ain’t your five-cent 
stuff that fades in the first washin’ and wears out 
in the second. A caliker dress was somethin’ 
worth buyin’ and worth makin’ up in them days, 
‘That blue-flowered piece was a dress I got the 
spring before Abram died. When I put on 
mournin’ it was as good as new, and I give it to 
sister Mary. That one with the green ground 
and white figger was my niece Rebecca’s. She 
wore it for the first time to the county fair the year 
I took the premium on my salt-risin’ bread and 
sponge-cake. This black-an’-white piece Sally 
Ann Flint give me. I ricollect ’twas in black- 
berry time, and I'd been out in the big pasture 
pickin’ some for supper, and I stopped in at 
Sally Ann’s for a drink 0’ water on my way back. 
She was cuttin’ out this dress.” 

Aunt Jane broke off with a little soprano laugh. 

“Did T ever tell you about Sally Ann’s ex- 
perience ?”’ she said, as she laid two three-cornered 
pieces together and began to sew with her slender, 
nervous old fingers. 

To find Aunt Jane alone and in a reminiscent 
mood! This was delightful. ‘Do tell me,” J 
said. 

Aunt Jane was silent for a few moments. She 
always made this pause before beginning a story, 
and there was something impressive about it. 
I used to think she was making an invocation to 
the goddess of Memory. 

“Twas forty years ago,”’ she began musingly, 
“and the way of it was this. Our church was 
considerably out o’ fix. It needed a new roof 
Some o’ the winder-lights was out, and the floor 
was as bare as your hand, and always had been. 
The men folks managed to git the roof shingled 
and the winders fixed, and us women in the Mite 
Society concluded we’d git a cyarpet. We'd 
been savin’ up our money for some time, and we 
had about twelve dollars. I ricollect what a 
argument we had, for some of us wanted the cyar- 
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pet, and some wanted to give it to furrin missions, 
as we’d set out to do at first. Sally Ann was the 
one that settled it. She says at last—Sally Ann 
was in favor of the cyarpet—she says: ‘Well, if 
any of the heathen fails to hear the gospel on ac- 
count of our gittin’ this cyarpet, they’ll be saved 
anyhow, so Parson Page says. And if we send 
the money and they do hear the gospel, like as 
not they won’t repent, and then they’re certain 
to be damned. And it seems to me as long as 
we ain’t sure what they’ll do, we might as well 
keep the money and git the cyarpet. I never 
did see much sense anyhow,’ says she, ‘in givin’ 
people a chance to damn theirselves.’ 

“Well, we decided to take Sally Ann’s advice, 
and we was talkin’ about app’intin’ a committee 
to go to town the follerin’ Monday and pick out 
the cyarpet, when all at once ’Lizabeth Taylor— 
she was our treasurer—she spoke up, and says 
she, ‘There ain’t any use app’intin’ that committee. 
The money’s gone,’ she says, sort o’ short and 
quick. ‘I kept it in my top bureau drawer, and 
when I went for it yesterday, it was gone. I'll 
pay it back if I’m ever able, but I ain’t able now.’ 
And with that she got up and walked out o’ the 
room, before anyone could say a word, and we 
seen her goin’ down the road lookin’ straight 
before her and walkin’ right fast. 

‘And we—we set there and stared at each other 
in a sort o’ dazed way. I could see that every- 
body was thinkin’ the same thing, but nobody 
said a word, till our minister’s wife—she was as 
good a woman asever lived—she says, ‘Judge not.’ 

“Them two words was jest like a sermon to 
us. Then Sally Ann spoke up and says: ‘For 
the Lord’s sake, don’t let the men folks know 
anything about this. They’re always sayin’ that 
women ain’t fit to handle money, and I for one 
don’t want to give ’em any more ground to stand 
on than they’ve already got.’ 

‘So we agreed to say nothin’ about it, and all of 
us kept our promise except Milly Amos. She had 
mighty little sense to begin with, and havin’ been 
married only about two months, she’d about lost 
that little., So next mornin’ I happened to meet 
Sam Amos and he says to me, ‘Aunt Jane, how 
much money have you women got toward the new 
cyarpet for the church?’ I looked him square in 
the face, and I says: ‘Are you a member of the 
Ladies’ Mite Society of Goshen church, Sam 
Amos? For if you are, you already know how 
much money we’ve got, and if you ain’t, you’ve 
got no business knowin’. And, furthermore,’ 
says I, ‘there’s some women that can’t keep a 
secret and a promise, and some that can, and J 
can.’ And that settled him. 

“Well, ’Lizabeth never showed her face out- 
side her door for more’n a month afterwards, 
and a more pitiful-lookin’ creatur’ you never saw 
than she was when she come out to prayer-meetin’ 
the night Sally Ann give her experience. She 
set ’way back in the church, and she was as pale 
and peaked as if she had been through a siege of 
typhoid. I ricollect it all as if it had been yester- 
day. We sung ‘Sweet Hour of Prayer,’ and 
Parson Page prayed, and then called on the breth- 
ren to say anything they might feel called on to 
say concernin’ their experience in the past week. 
Old Uncle Jim Matthews begun to clear his 
throat, and I knew, as well as I knew my name, 
he was fixin’ to git up and tell how precious the 
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Lord had been to his soul, jest like he’d been doin’ 


every Wednesday night for twenty years. But 
before he got started, here come ’Lizabeth walkin’ 
down the side aisle and stopped right in front o’ 
the pulpit. 

““T’ve somethin’ to say,’ she says. ‘It’s been 
on my mind till I can’t stand it any longer. I’ve 
got to tell it, or I'll go crazy. It was me that took 
that cyarpet-money. I only meant to borrow it. 
I thought sure I’d be able to pay it back before 
it was wanted. But things went wrong, and I 
ain’t known a peaceful minute since, and never 
shall again, I reckon. I took it to pay my way 
up to Louisville, the time I got the news that 
Mary was dyin’.’ 

‘Mary was her daughter by her first husband, 
you see. ‘I begged Jacob to give me the money 
to go on,’ says she, ‘and he wouldn’t do it. I tried 
to give up and stay, but I jest couldn’t. Mary 
was all I had in the world; and maybe you that 
has children can put yourself in my place, and 
know what it would be to hear your only child 
callin’ to you from her death-bed, and you not 
able to go to her. I asked Jacob three times 
for the money,’ she says, ‘and when I found he 
wouldn’t give it to me, I said to myself, “I’m 
goin’ anyhow.” I got down on my knees,’ says 
she, ‘and asked the Lord to show me a way, and 
I felt sure he would. As soon as Jacob had eat 
his breakfast and gone out on the farm, I dressed 
myself, and as I opened the top bureau drawer 
to get out my best collar, I saw the missionary 
money. It come right into my head,’ says she, 
‘that maybe this was the answer to my prayer; 
maybe I could borrow this money, and pay it 
back some way or other before it was called for. 
I tried to put it out o’ my head, but the thought 
kept comin’ back; and when I went down into 
the sittin’-room to get Jacob’s cyarpetbag to 
carry a few things in, I happened to look up at 
the mantelpiece and saw the brass candlesticks 
with prisms all ’round ’em that used to belong to 
my mother; and all at once I seemed to see jest 
what the Lord intended for me to do. 

*“*You know,’ she says, ‘I had a boarder summer 
before last—that lady from Louisville—and she 
wanted them candlesticks the worst kind, and 
offered me fifteen dollars for ’em. I wouldn’t 
part with ’em then, but she said if ever I wanted 
to sell ’em, to let her know, and she left her name 
and address on a cyard. I went to the big Bible 
and got out the cyard, and I packed the candle- 
sticks in the cyarpetbag, and put on my bonnet. 
When I opened the door I looked up the road, and 
the first thing I saw was Dave Crawford comin’ 
along in his new buggy. I went out to the gate, 
and he drew up and asked me if I was goin’ to 
town, and said he’d take me. It looked like the 
Lord was leadin’ me all the time,’ says she, ‘but 
the way things turned out it must ’a’ been Satan. 
I got to Mary jest two hours before she died, and 
she looked up in my face and says, ‘‘ Mother, I 
knew God wouldn’t let me die till I’d seen you 
once more.”’’ ” 

Here Aunt Jane took off her glasses and wiped 
her eyes. “I can’t tell this without cryin’, to 
save my life,” said she; ‘‘ but ’Lizabeth never shed 
atear. She looked like she’d got past cryin’, and 
she talked straight on as if she’d made up her mind 
to say jest so much, and she’d die if she didn’t 


git to say it. 














“*As soon as the funeral was over,’ says she, 
‘I set out to find the lady that wanted the candle- 
sticks. She wasn’t at home, but her niece was there, 
and said she’d heard her aunt speak of the candle- 
sticks often; and she’d be home in a few days and 
would send me the money right off. I come home 
thinkin’ it was all right, and I kept expectin’ the 
money every day, but it never come till day before 
yesterday. I wrote three times about it, but I 
never got a word from her till Monday. She 
had jest got home, she said, and hoped I hadn’t 
been inconvenienced by the delay. She 
a nice, polite letter and sent me a check for fifteen 
dollars, and here it is. I wanted to confess it all 
that day at the Mite Society, but somehow I 
couldn’t till I had the money right in my hand to 
pay back. If the lady had only come back when 
her niece said she was comin’, it would all have 
turned out right, but I reckon it’s a judgment on 
me for meddling with the Lord’s money. God 
only knows what I’ve suffered,’ says she, ‘but if I 
had to do it over again, I believe I’d do it. Mary 
was all the child I had in the world, and I had to 
see her once more before she died. I’ve been a 
member of this church for twenty years,’ says she, 
‘but I reckon you’ll have to turn me out now.’ 

“The poor thing stood there tremblin’ and 
holdin’ out the check as if she expected somebody 
to come and take it. Old Silas Petty was glower- 
in’ at her from under his eyebrows, and it put me 
in mind of the Pharisees and the woman they 
wanted to stone, and I ricollect thinkin’, ‘Oh, if 
the Lord Jesus would jest come in and take her 
part!’ And while we all set there like a passel 0’ 
mutes, Sally Ann got up and marched down the 
middle aisle and stood right by ’Lizabeth. You 
know what funny thoughts people will have some- 
times. 

“Well, I felt so relieved. It popped into my 
head all at once that we didn’t need the Lord after 
all, Sally Ann would do jest as well. It seemed 
sort 0’ like sacrilege, but I couldn’t help it. 

“Well, Sally Ann looked all around as com- 
posed as you please, and says she: ‘I reckon if 
anybody’s turned out o’ this church on account 
o’ that miserable little money, it’ll be Jacob and not 
*Lizabeth. A man that won’t give his wife money 
to go to her dyin’ child is too mean to stay in a 
Christian church anyhow; and I’d like to know 
how it is that a woman, that had eight hundred 
dollars when she married, has to go to her hus- 
band and git down on her knees and beg for 
what’s her own. Where’s that money ’Lizabeth 
had when she married you?’ says she, turnin’ 
round and lookin’ Jacob in the face. ‘Down in 
that ten-acre medder lot, ain’t it?—and in that 
new barn you built last spring. A pretty elder 
you are, ain’t you! Elders don’t seem to have 
improved much since Susanna’s time. If there 
ain’t one sort o’ meanness in ’em it’s another,’ 
says she. 

“Goodness knows what she would ’a’ said, 
but jest here old Deacon Petty rose up. And 
says he, ‘Brethren’— and he spread his arms out 
and waved ’em up and down like he was goin’ 
to pray —‘brethren, this is awful! If this woman 
wants to give her religious experience, why,’ 
says he, very kind and condescendin’, ‘of course 
she can do so. But when it comes to a woman 
standin’‘up in the house of the Lord and revilin’ 
an elder as this woman is doin’, why, I tremble,’ 
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For don’t 


says he, ‘for the church of Christ. 
the Apostle Paul say, “Let your women keep 
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silence in the churches 

“As soon as he named the ’Postle Paul, Sally 
Ann give a kind of snort. Sally Ann was terrible 
free-spoken. And when Deacon Petty said that, 
she jest squared herself like she intended to stand 
there till judgment day, and says she: ‘The 
’Postle Paul has been dead ruther too long for 
me to be afraid of him. And I never heard of 
him app’intin’ Deacon Petty to represent him in 
this church. Ifthe ’Postle Paul don’t like what I’m 
sayin’, let him rise up from his grave in Corinthians 
or Ephesians, or wherever he’s buried, and say so. 
I’ve got a message from the Lord to the men folks 
of this church, and I’m goin’ to deliver it, Paul 
or no Paul,’ says she. ‘And as for you, Silas 
Petty, I ain’t forgot the time I dropped in to see 
Maria one Saturday night and found her washin’ 
out her flannel petticoat and dryin’ it before 
the fire. And every time I’ve had to hear you 
lead in prayer since then I’ve said to myself: 
‘Lord, how high can a man’s prayers rise toward 
heaven when his wife ain’t got but one flannel 
petticoat to her name? No higher than the back 
of his pew, if you’ll let me tell it.” I knew jest 
how it was,’ says Sally Ann, ‘as well as if Maria’d 
told me. She’d been havin’ the milk and butter 
money from the old roan cow she’d raised from a 
little heifer, and jest because feed was scarce, 
you’d sold her off before Maria had money enough 
to buy her winter flannels. I can give my ex- 
perience, can I? Well, that’s jest what I’m a- 
doin’,’ says she; ‘and while I’m about it,’ says she, 
‘T’ll give in some experience for ’Lizabeth and 
Maria and the rest of the women who, betwixt 
their husbands an’ the ’Postle Paul, have about 
lost all the gumption and grit that the Lord 
started them out with. If the ’Postle Paul,’ 
says she, ‘has got anything to say about a woman 
workin’ like a slave for twenty-five years and then 
havin’ to set up an’ wash out her clothes Saturday 
night, so’s she can go to church clean Sunday 
mornin’, I’d like to hear it. But don’t you dare 
to say anything to me about keepin’ silence in 
the church. There was times when Paul says 
he didn’t know whether he had the Spirit of God 
or not, and I’m certain that when he wrote that 
text he wasn’t any more inspired than you are, 
Silas Petty, when you tell Maria to shut her 
mouth.’ 

“Job Taylor was settin’ right in front of Deacon 
Petty, and I reckon he thought his time was comin’ 
next; so he gets up, easy-like, with his red ban- 
danna to his mouth, and starts out. But Sally 
Ann headed him off before he’d gone six steps, 
and says she: ‘There ain’t anything the matter 
with you, Job Taylor; you set right down and hear 
what I’ve got to say. I’ve knelt and stood 
through enough o’ your long-winded prayers, 
and now it’s my time to talk and yours to 
listen.’ 

“And bless your life, if Job didn’t set down 
as meek as Moses, and Sally Ann lit right into 
him. And says she: ‘I reckon you're afraid I'll 
tell some o’ your meanness, ain’t you? And the 
only thing that stands in my way is that there’s 
so much to tell I don’t know where to begin. 
There ain’t a woman in this church,’ says 
she, ‘that don’t know how Marthy scrimped and 
worked and saved to buy her a new set o’ furniture, 
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and how you took the money with you when you 
went to Cincinnati, the spring before she died, 
and come back without the furniture. And 
when she asked you for the money, you told her 
that she and everything she had belonged to you, 
and that your mother’s old furniture was good 
enough for anybody. It’s my belief,’ says she, 
‘that’s what killed Marthy. Women are dyin’ 
every day, and the doctors will tell you it’s some 
new-fangled disease or other, when, if the truth 
was known, it’s nothin’ but wantin’ somethin’ 
they can’t git, and. hopin’ and waitin’ for some- 
thin’ that never comes. I’ve watched ’em, and I 
know. The night before Marthy died she says 
to me, ‘‘Sally Ann,” says she, “I could die a heap 
peacefuler if I jest knew the front room was fixed 
up right with a new set of furniture for the 
funeral.””’ And Sally Ann p’inted her finger 
right at Job and says she, ‘I said it then, and I 
say it now to your face, Job Taylor, you killed 
Marthy the same as if you’d taken her by the 
throat and choked the life out of her.’ 

““Mary Embry, Job’s sister-in-law, was settin’ 
right behind me, and I heard her say ‘Amen!’ as 
fervent as if somebody had been prayin’. Job 
set there, lookin’ like a sheep-killin’ dog, and Sally 
Ann went right on. ‘I know,’ says she, ‘the law 
gives you the right to your wives’ earnin’s and 
everything they’ve got, down to the clothes on 
their backs; and I’ve always said there was some 
Kentucky law that was made for the express 
purpose of encouragin’ men in their natural mean- 
ness—a p’int in which the Lord knows they don’t 
need no encouragin’. There’s some men,’ says 
she, ‘that’ll sneak behind the ’Postle Paul when 
they’re plannin’ any meanness against their wives, 
and some that runs to the law, and you’re one of 
the law kind. But mark my words,’ says she, 
‘one of these days you men who’ve been stealin’ 
your wives’ property and defraudin’ ’em, and 
cheatin’ ’em out o’ their just dues, you’ll have to 
stand before a Judge that cares mighty little for 
Kentucky law; and all the law and all the Scripture 
you can bring up won’t save you from goin’ where 
the rich man went.’ 

“T can see Sally Ann right now,” and Aunt Jane 
pushed her glasses up on her forehead, and looked 
with a dreamy, retrospective gaze through the 
doorway and beyond, where swaying elms and 
maples were whispering softly to each other as 
the breeze touched them. ‘She had on her old 
black poke bonnet and some black yarn mitts, 
and she didn’t come nigh up to Job’s shoulder, 
but Job set and listened as if he jest had to. I 
heard Dave Crawford shufflin’ his feet and clearin’ 
his throat while Sally Ann was talkin’ to Job. 
Dave’s farm j’ined Sally Ann’s, and they had a 
lawsuit once about the way a fence ought to run, 
and Sally Ann beat him. He always despised 
Sally Ann after that, and used to call her a ‘he- 
woman.’ Sally Ann heard the shufflin’, and as 
soon as she got through with Job, she turned 
around to Dave, and says she: ‘Do you think 
your hemmin’ and scrapin’ is goin’ to stop me, 
Dave Crawford? You’re one o’ the men that 
makes me think that it’s better to be a Kentucky 
horse than a Kentucky woman. Many’s the time,’ 
says she, ‘I’ve seen pore July with her head tied 
up, crawlin’ around tryin’ to cook for sixteen 
harvest hands, and you out in the stable cossetin’ 
up a sick mare, and rubbin’ down your three- 
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year-olds to get ’em in trim for the fair. Of all 
the things that’s hard to understand,’ says she, 
‘the hardest is a man that has more mercy on his 
horse than he has on his wife. July’s found rest 
at last,’ says she, ‘out in the graveyard; and every 
time I pass your house I thank the Lord that 
you’ve got to pay a good price for your cookin’ 
now, as there ain’t a woman in the country fool 
enough to step into July’s shoes.’ 

“But, la!” said Aunt Jane, breaking off with 
her happy laugh—the laugh of one who revels in 
rich memories, ‘‘what’s the use of me tellin’ all 
this stuff? The long and short of it is that Sally 
Ann had her say about nearly every man in the 
church. She told how Mary Embry had to cut 
up her weddin’ skirts to make clothes for her first 
baby; and how John Martin stopped’ Hannah 
one day when she was carryin’ her mother a pound 
of butter, and made her go back and put the butter 
down in the cellar; and how Lije Davison used to 
make Ann pay him for every bit of chicken-feed, 
and then take half the egg-money because the 
chickens got into his gyarden; and how Abner 
Page give his wife twenty-five cents for spendin’- 
money the time she went to visit her sister. 

“Sally Ann always was a masterful sort of 
woman, and that night it seemed like she was 
possessed. The way she talked made me think 
of the Day of Pentecost and the gift of tongues. 
And finally she got to the minister! I’d been 
wonderin’ all along if she was goin’ to let him off. 
She turned around to where he was settin’ under 
the pulpit, and says she, ‘Brother Page, you’re 
a good man, but you ain’t so good you couldn’t be 
better. It was jest last week,’ says she, ‘that the 
women come around beggin’ money to buy you a 
new suit of clothes to go to presbytery in; and 
I told ’em if it was to get Mis’ Page a new dress, I 
was ready to give; but not a dime was I goin’ to 
give towards puttin’ finery on a man’s back. I’m 
tired o’ seein’ the ministers walk up into the pulpit 
in their slick black broadcloths, and their wives 
settin’ down in the pew in an old black silk that’s 
been turned upside down, wrong side out, an 
hind part before, and sponged, and pressed, and 
made over till you can’t tell whether it’s silk, or 
caliker, or what.’ 

‘Well, I reckon there was some o’ the women 
that expected the roof to fall down on us when 
Sally Ann said that right to the minister. But it 
didn’t fall, and Sally Ann went straight on. ‘And 
when it comes to the perseverance of the saints 
and the decrees of God,’ says she, ‘there ain’t 
many can preach a better sermon; but there’s 
some of your sermons,’ says she, ‘that ain’t fit 
for much but kindlin’ fires. There’s that one you 
preached last Sunday on the twenty-fourth verse 
of the fifth chapter of Ephesians. I reckon I’ve 
heard about a hundred and fifty sermons on that 
text, and I reckon I’ll keep on hearin’ ’em as long 
as there ain’t anybody but men to do the preachin’. 
Anybody would think,’ says she, ‘that you 
preachers was struck blind every time you git 
through with the twenty-fourth verse, for I never 
heard a sermon on the twenty-fifth verse. I be- 
lieve there’s men in this church that thinks the 
fifth chapter of Ephesians hasn’t got but twenty- 
four verses, and I’m goin’ to read the rest of it 
to ’em for once anyhow.’ 

“And if Sally Ann didn’t walk right up into the 
pulpit same as if she’d been ordained, and read 











what Paul said about men lovin’ their wives as 
Christ loved the church, and as they loved their 
own bodies! 

‘Now,’ says she, ‘if Brother Page can reconcile 
these texts with what Paul ‘says about women 
submittin’ and bein’ subject, he’s welcome to do it. 
But,’ says she, ‘if I had the preachin’ to do, I 
wouldn’t waste time reconcilin’. I’d jest say that 
when Paul told women to be subject to their 
husbands in everything, he wasn’t inspired; and 
when he told men to love their wives as their own 
bodies, he was inspired; and I'd like to see the 
presbytery that could silence me from preachin’ 
as long as I wanted to preach. As for turnin’ 
out o’ the church,’ says she, ‘I’d like to know who’s 
to do the turnin’ out. When the disciples brought 
that woman to Christ there wasn’t a man in the 
crowd fit to cast a stone at her; and if there’s any 
man nowadays good enough to set in judgment on 
a woman, his name ain’t on the rolls of Goshen 
church. If ’Lizabeth,’ says she, ‘had as much 
common sense as she’s got conscience, she’d know 
that the matter o’ that money didn’t concern no- 
body but our Mite Society, and we women can 
settle it without any help from you deacons and 
elders.’ 

“Well, I reckon Parson Page thought if he 
didn’t head Sally Ann off some way or other she’d 
go on all night; so when she kind o’ stopped for 
breath and shut up the hig Bible, he grabbed 
a hymn-book and says, 

““Let us sing “Blest be the Tie that Binds.’:’ 

“He struck up the tune himself; and about the 
middle of the first verse Mis’ Page got up and 
went over to where ’Lizabeth was standin’, and 
give her the right hand of fellowship, and then 
Mis’ Petty did the same; and first thing we knew 
we was all around her shakin’ hands and huggin’ 
her and cryin’ over her. *Twas a reg’lar love- 
feast; and we went home feelin’ like we’d been 
through a big protracted meetin’ and got religion 
over again. 

“"Twasn’t more’n a week till 
down with slow fever—nervous collapse, old 
Doctor Pendleton called it. We took turns 
nursin’ her, and one day she looked up in my 
face and says, ‘Jane, I know now what the mercy 
of the Lord is.”” 

Here Aunt Jane paused, and began to cut three- 
cornered pieces out of a time-stained square of 
flowered chintz. The quilt was to be of the wild- 
goose pattern. There was a drowsy hum from 
the beehive near the window, and the shadows 
were lengthening as sunset approached. 

“One queer thing about it,”’ she resumed, “‘ was 
that while Sally Ann was talkin’, not one of us 
felt like laughin’. We set there as solemn as if 
Parson Page was preachin’ to us on ‘lection and 
predestination. But whenever I think about it 
now, I laugh fit to kill. And I’ve thought many a 
time that Sally Ann’s plain talk to them men done 
more good than all the sermons us women had had 
preached to us about bein’ ‘shamefaced’ and 
‘submittin’’ ourselves to our husbands, for every 
one 0’ them women come out in new clothes that 
spring, and such a change as it made in some of 
em! I wouldn’t be surprised if she did have a 
message to deliver, jest as she said. The Bible 
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Says an ass spoke up once and reproved a man, 
and I reckon if an ass can reprove a man, so cana 
And it looks to me like men stand in 


woman. 
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need of reprovin’ now as much as they did in 
Balaam’s days. 

“Jacob died the follerin’ fall, and ’Lizabeth got 
shed of her troubles. The triflin’ scamp never 
married her for anything but her money. 

“Things is different from what they used to be, 
she went on, as she folded her pieces into a com- 
pact bundle and tied it with a piece of gray yarn. 
“My son-in-law was tellin’ me last summer how 
a passel o’ women kept goin’ up to Frankfort and 
so pesterin’ the eguloture that they had to change 
the laws to git rid of "em. So married women now 
has all the property rights they want, and more’n 
some of ’em has sense to use, I reckon.’ 

“How about you and Uncle Abram?” I sug- 
gested. ‘‘Didn’t Sally Ann say anything about 
you in her experience ?” 

Aunt Jane’s black eyes snapped with some of 
the fire of her long-past youth. La! no, child,” 
she said. ‘‘Abram never was that kind of a 
man, and I never was that kind of a woman. I 
ricollect as we was walkin’ home that night Abram 
hadn’t you better 


” 


says, sort o’ humble-like, ‘Jane, 
git that brown merino you was lookin’ at last 
county- -court day ?’ 

“And I says: ‘Don’t-you worry about that 


brown merino, Abram. It’s a-lyin’ in my bottom 
drawer right now. I told the storekeeper to cut 
it off jest as soon as your back was turned, and 


Mis’ Simpson is goin’ to make it next week.’ 
And Abram he jest laughed, and says, ‘Well, 
Jane, I never saw your beat.’ You see, I never 


was any hand at ‘submittin’’ myself to my husband, 
like some women. I’ve often wondered if Abram 
wouldn’t ’a’ been jest like Silas Petty if I’d been 
like Maria. I’ve noticed that whenever a woman’s 
willin’ to be imposed upon there’s always a man 
standin’ ’round ready to do the imposin’. I 
never went : a law-book to find out what my 
rights was. I did my duty faithful to Abram, and 
when I wanted anything I went and got it, and 
Abram paid for it, and I can’t see but what we 
got on jest as well as we’d ’a’ done if I’d a-‘sub- 
mitted’ myself.” 

Longer and longer grew the shadows, and the 
faint tinkle of bells came in through the windows. 
The cows were beginning to come home. The 
spell of Aunt Jane’s dramatic art* was upon me. 
I began to feel that my own personality had some- 
how slipped away from me, and those dead people, 
evoked from their graves by an old woman’s his- 
trionism, seemed more real to me than my living, 
bre athing self. 

“There now, I’ve talked you clean to death,” 
she said with a happy laugh, as I rose to go. 
‘‘But we’ve had a real nice time, and I’m glad 
you come.” 

The sun was almost down as I walked slowly 
away. When I looked back, at the turn of the 
road, Aunt Jane was standing on the doorstep, 
shading her eyes and peering across the level 
fields. I knew what it meant. Beyond the fields 
was a bit of woodland, and in one corner of that 
you might, if your eyesight was good, discern 
here and there a glimpse of white. It was the 
old burying-ground of Goshen church; and I 
knew by the strained attitude and intent gaze of 
the watcher in the door that somewhere in the 
sunlit space between Aunt Jane’s doorstep and 
the little country graveyard the souls of the living 
and the dead were keeping a silent tryst. 
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THE NECESSITY OF “KEEPING BEFORE THE PUBLIC,” A FALSE 
IDEA INSTILLED INTQ THE ACTOR, MAKES HIM WORK HARDER 
AND MORE EFFECTIVELY OFF THE STAGE THAN ON IT 


By Alan Dale 


HEN the actors cease 
from acting and the 
public is at rest! 

Doesn’t that sound like the 
plaint of cheap cynicism ? More- 
over, is it not an appalling sigh 
to issue from the pen of a dra- 
matic writer? For, if the actors 
ceased from acting and the pub- 
lic was at rest, where would the 
dramatic writer come in? Un- 
fortunately for those who are 
anxious to grow peevish and 
petulant at such an utterance, 
and instantly to hurl my “bread 
and butter” in my face (for I 
have often been accused of earn- 
ing bread and butter, which is 
looked upon as a dastardly 
thing to eat), I have no inten- 
tion to refer to the acting that 
we see on the stage, but to that 
which we view and read about 
—off the stage. 

The fine art of acting off the 
stage is one of those subtle 
things that are not actually rec- 
ognized. There are no schools 
that guarantee to teach men 
and women howto act off the 
stage. The schools concern 
themselves merely with the tech- 
nique of the work behind the 
footlights. Yet I venture to say, 

at the risk of being controverted, that the 
hardest, the most persistent, and very often 
the most convincing acting is that which 
is done off the stage. 

The actor is unlike any other worker. 
To the average laborer comes the happy 
moment when all his efforts are bent in the 
direction of forgetting the daily struggle. 
The lawyer drops his law; the journalist 
throws aside his journals; the plumber can- 
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not be induced to plumb; the 
butcher declines to butch; even 
the broker refuses to broke. 
But no relaxation comes to the 
actor. He has been so busy 
impersonating other people, his 
serious life has been so wrapped 
up in the pretense that he is 
somebody else, that when his 
leisure comes he finds it almost 
impossible to sink to the level of 
his own self. So he continues 
to act for the benefit of a tire- 
less public. 
Wherever you find the actor 
you find him acting. Perpetual 
‘“‘shop” seems to be his doom. 
His work is like the circle— 
which is the emblem of eternity. 
He reminds you of the squirrel 
in the wheel, that rushes round 
and round all day long, and at 
the end of the day is still a 
squirrel rushing round and 
round and getting nowhere. 
Into the mind of the actor 
has been instilled one idea, a 
false and cruel idea—the neces- 
sity of “keeping himself before 
the public,” never emerging 
from the limelight, and being in 
the center of the stage, even 
when the stage is not inside 
the theater. His life is imbued 
with these notions; they are part and parcel 
of his dramatic creed. The dramatic critic 
writes much less about the actor than does 
the dramatic paragrapher. The latter is 
always busy because he writes of acting off 
the stage; the former keeps to his rights, 
which concern the actor on the stage at 
specified times. The life of the paragrapher 
is little better than that of an emergency 
reporter, sitting still and waiting for a fire 
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to break out, or the elevated railroad to cave 
in. He is persistently dancing attendance 
on acting off the stage, which occurs quite 
frequently and with sickening irregularity. 

The acting of the actor off the stage is of 
course highly interesting. He imports the 
foreign author of the play which he is to 
and gives him a dinner at a 
swagger hostelry. At the dinner, the actor 
is alive with acting. He makes a speech in 
which he outlines his Utopian ideas of the 
drama, and in which he never forgets to say 
a few things that his press-agent can work 
up into a “symposium.” He may be a bad 
actor, but he has reached Forty-second 
Street and intends to stay there. Better 
actors are knocking at the door, but he is 
inside the door, and possession is nine points 
of the law. By acting intelligently off the 
stage he can achieve more than by acting 
on it. 

The actress who loves to play “Camille” 
decides that art is elusive but tuberculosis 
persistent. She endows a bed, to be called 
after herself, in a hospital for consumptives, 
and thus secures a continuous performance 
of the old Dumas play. The public is de- 
lighted to hear of her sweet thought. Need- 


‘present, ” 


less to say that the public never misses hear- 
According to Scriptural ordinance, 
she may not let her left hand know what her 
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“right hand doeth,” but her press-agent 
takes good care that the right hands and the 
left hands of the general public—as well as 
their feet—shall be kept neatly posted. 
The actor gets himself invited—when he 
can work it—to address the students of 
Harvard or Yale on “Shakespeare,” or 
‘The Drama of Sophocles,” or something 
of that ilk. He is then acting off the stage, 
at his very best. He is his own drummer 
in a most effective attitude. It is never on 
record that he is at all anxious to teach any- 
thing on earth to his poor “supers,” or to 
the lowly members of his company. But he 
is possessed of an inordinate desire, for 
purely philanthropic motives, to unbosom 
the results of his ripe experience to the 
students at Yale and Harvard. He is away 
from his theater—but acting for all he is 
worth, posing as the inspired devotee of a 
sublime art, and anxious—oh, so anxious!— 
to instil into the minds of those dear lads, 
those future statesmen perhaps, a fitting 
reverence for poetry and literature. 
The actor who lectures is lovely. 
he lectures to “schools of acting” 


When 


(news- 
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papers always invited) he is even lovelier. 
He is humorous, yet tender; he is success- 
ful, yet diffident; he is a hard taskmaster, 
yet a philanthropist. The public is led to 
believe that he has a mission to fulfil. So 
he has. It lurks in his bank-account. 
He always has an eye to the future, even 
when he is ransacking libraries for the ex- 
ploits of the past. 

The actor does not always act as effect- 
ively as this. Sometimes you see him at the 
theater, watching other people act. Then 
his work is almost aggressively obvious. He 
occupies a stage box, one of those things that 
used to be called ‘private boxes,” in the 
mistaken idea that anybody could ev er want 
to be private. At first you may not know 
that he is there. Your ignorance does not 
last long. He applauds very noisily, if 
picturesquely, by lifting his hands ‘way 
above his head. He roars with laughter at 
the slightest provocation—often without it 
—and he has some gorgeously dressed ladies 
in his suite to help him out. 

The actress at the theater is a joy to be- 
hold—usually much better than anything 
onthe stage. She acts with all her heart and 
soul. Sometimes so engrossed is she in the 
drama—the dear temperamental little thing! 
—that she leans over the box, as though she 
were going to fall, or beats a nervous tattoo 
on the railing. Possibly she is thinking how 
very much better she would have played 
the part herself, and what a dowdy the lead- 
ing lady is; but she sits there, entranced. 
Sometimes (you read it next morning) she is 
so worked up that she has to go ‘‘back” to 
the dressing-room of the star and effusively 
offer her congratulations. Her sincerity is 
undoubted. But it is a sincerity that the 
general public doesn’t suspect. 

At the public restaurants the actor is of 
course the cynosure of all eyes. He is not 
in the least disguised, though he seems to 
shrink from the public gaze, when he has 
finally secured it—by the art that is all his 
own! He is determined to give the public a 
treat by displaying his personality off the 
stage, though it is precisely the same per- 
sonality that it ison the stage. His attitudes 
are well considered, and as neatly arranged 
as though the stage-manager had planned 
them. He is unlike the other patrons of the 
resort. They are enjoying themselves and 
making gay. He is working just as hard 
as he did. at the theater. He is still a ‘‘ pub- 
lic character,” and he will not forget it, nor 
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will he let anybody else forget it. No wonder 
that at the end of a season he is fagged out 
and exhausted. 

The most difficult work the actor does is 
that of getting himself “in” with the right 
sort of people. That is strenuous, but it 
pays. The actor must surround himself 
with the right kind, or he is lost. If he can 
work himself into the horse show set, or be 
seen for a few minutes in a box at the Metro- 
politan, he is a happy man, and he knows 
that his honest labors will be rewarded. 
People gaze at him with awe, as he saunters 
up to the exclusive Mrs. Snooks, and, leaning 
on the back of a chair perhaps, talks to her 
lightly but dramatically. You may imagine 
that it is easy for an actor to talk lightly 
and dramatically. It is not—unless a play- 
wright has written the linesfor him. Herarely 
has beautiful speeches of his own on tap. 

The young actress who is “taken up by 
society ”’ finds that she has much more acting 
to do off the stage than on it. She is obliged 
to get invitations to swell functions, so that 
she can appear in the lists of ‘‘among those 
present.”” There are dramatic and musical 
criticisms that are merely lists of ‘‘among 
those present,”’ when those entertainments 
are of the Fifth Avenue caliber. The young 
actress has no cinch. After her ‘‘season”’ 
is over, the poor thing has to go “‘visiting 
country houses,” and see that her press- 
agent forgets nothing. She must have a 
stall at every ‘“‘charitable” bazaar, and the 
acting done at “charitable” bazaars would 
tax a Bernhardt or a Nazimova. It is there 
that the fine art of acting off the stage is seen 
in its rarest and most radiant form. To play 
a leading part in a “‘star”’ cast isn’t in it with 
effectively acting a society réle at a “chari- 
table” bazaar. That is real work. 

On the ocean-steamship the actor, pre- 
sumably on his holiday, is busier than ever. 
He usually does very good work. His 
clothes are perfect—just those that the 
stage would select for the nonchalance of the 
ocean trip. He is most particular as to his 
associates. He is “in” with all the “big 
guns,” and with them only. Recreating 
financiers and relaxed society people find the 
actor always with them—acting! He is in 
all the ship’s pools— Put my name down,” 
he says to the smoking-room steward; and 
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he plays bridge where the stakes are high- 
est—because the “‘nicest” people are there. 

He is immensely popular. People are 
dying to see him act. They don’t know that 
they are seeing him act, and much more 
satisfactorily than in a play. It is a most 
delightful impersonation of a charming, 
light-hearted, volatile, yet studious-minded 
fellow, always ready to do a good turn ° 
anybody (provided that the “anybody” 
in the right set). This is business, you w ill 
say. Of course. It certainly is business, 
and I do not deny it. My point is that 
ordinary people occasionally forget business 
when they are out for pleasure. I do not 
say that they are right to forget it—merely 
that they do so, and that it is the aim of their 
leisure moments to do so. 

The actor who couldn’t succeed merely 
by acting on the stage, often does so by act- 
ing off it. He often achieves this sort of suc- 
cess with managers. You often wonder why 
certain actors have been engaged to play 
certain parts. The reason is that they pose 
as “jolly good fellows” on the Rialto; that 
they dress ‘well, “live high,” and know every- 
body’s business; that they are capital critics 
of the drama and reflect the life of Forty- 
second Street; and that their names are in- 
variably before the public, principally for 
what they do off the stage. The manager 
thinks that he can’t do better than secure 
this reputation. This actor on the stage is 
dire, but he bluffs it off. The public may 
not admire him, but the manager does. 

Acting off the stage is essentially an art. I 
have not asserted that every actor acts off the 
stage. Many do not, and these are not the 
“successful” actors. There are people who 
insist upon a private life, and who refuse to 
be bullied by the exigencies of eternal acting. 
Of these people you hear little. They are 
never paragraphed. They do not endow 
hospital beds, or deliver lectures, or attend 
society functions, or even sit for inspection 
at professional matinees. 

The people who do not act off the stage 
have a more rational time of it. There may 
be more of them some day, when good acting 
gets its deserts. But our sense of humor will 
be robbed of much rich material when the 
actors cease from acting and the public is at 
rest. 
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EpiTor’s Note.—‘ The Kingdom of Earth” is the story of the romance of the crown prince of 
Bergeland and an American girl named Grace Pellisier. They are secretly engaged. Bergeland is 
badly misgoverned by a dissolute old king, uncle of the crown prince. The latter sympathizes with 
the people, and under the name of John Peters is known outside of Bergeland as a man of very 
democratic views. While concealing his identity he is an adviser of the leaders of a party formed to 















overthrow the government. 
his ministers are thoroughly alarmed. 


XXXVI 


T was along toward three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 
For the last three hours 
every church-bell in Varia 
seemed to have been peal- 
ing, and the keys were 
many and discordant. The 
streets and squares had been 
thronged since daybreak 

» with thousands of towns- 
people, and trains from every part of the 
country had been bringing huge crowds 

from the country districts, all dressed in 
their best clothes, all with the air of observ- 
ing a national holiday. The shops were 

closed, and all the cafés were crowded. 

Everywhere people were gathered in little 

groups discussing the events which this day 

was to bring forth. 

In the great library of the palace the 
king sat waiting. His easy chair had been 
drawn up to the window, and his eyes never 
left the broad avenue which led straight into 
the heart of the city. His face was worn 
and nervous. He seemed to have lost flesh, 
and his eyes were sunk far back in his 
head. On one side of him stood a doctor, on 
the other his secretary. 

“That infernal hubbub of bells,” he 
said, ‘‘seems to be over. The city must be 
quieting down. Tell me, doctor, don’t you 
think the city is quieting down, eh?” 

The doctor nodded reassuringly. “‘ With- 
out a doubt,” he answered. He glanced at 
the clock. “Parliament is sitting now,” he 
remarked. ‘The people are all waiting for 
the result.” 





The movement has assumed considerable importance, and the king and 






The king muttered something inaudible 
and half closed his sunken eyes. Suddenly 
he opened them again and sat upright in 
his chair. ‘‘ News at last!” he exclaimed. 
‘Now we shall know something!” 

Down the broad avenue, with the sun- 
light flashing upon their brilliant uniforms, 
and a cloud of dust behind them, came a 
small company of soldiers, riding at a furi- 
ous pace. One man rode in front, a man 
who, from his great height and wonderful 
seat, was easily recognizable. 

“Tt is the crown prince!” the doctor ex- 
claimed. 

The king knitted his brows. ‘“‘He ought 
not to have come away,” he said sharply. 
‘His place is with his regiment. He could 
have sent a message.” 

“His coming looks like good news,” the 
doctor said smoothly. “His royal highness 
would not have left if things had been 
serious. ”” 

John Peters was in the room a moment 
later. His face was pale and serious, and 
he bore the marks of hard riding. The king 
turned toward him anxiously. 

“Why have you left your post, John?” he 
demanded. ‘Your place is with the army.” 

John Peters glanced toward the doctor, 
who moved hastily to his side. 

“The sooner his majesty knows the worst 
the better,” he whispered. “He is strong 
enough now to bear the shock, but he is not 
likely to improve during the next few hours.” 

“Your Majesty,” John Peters answered, 
“T have brought the army with me—what is 
left of it. The remainder is being enrolled 
in the National Guard of the new republic. 
Grobener has broken his sword, and I heard 
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a rumor as J came away that he had blown 
out his brains. I am afraid it is true.” 

“What is going to happen?” the king 
gasped. 

‘“‘A deputation from Parliament is on its 
way here now,” John Peters declared. 

Even as he spoke there came up the great 
avenue which divided the park a motor-car 
driven at frantic speed. The four men 
watched it with interest. At scarcely abated 
speed it came tearing through the palace 
gates, and with a jarring of brakes and a 
shower of pebbles thrown up into the air it 
came to a standstill in front of the main en- 
trance. One man sprang out and hastened 
into the palace. John Peters turned away 
from the window. He was wondering just 
what this man might want. A groom of 
the chambers entered almost immediately. 

“Your royal highness,” he said, ‘‘ Baron 
Bernhardt begs to be allowed to speak with 
you for a moment without delay.” 

John Peters glanced toward the king, who 
seemed scarcely to have heard. ‘Show him 
in here,”’ he directed. 

The man withdrew, and returned almost 
at once with Bernhardt close at his heels. 
Seizing John Peters by the arm, Bernhardt 
drew him on one side. The doctor fell back, 
and took up his former position beside the 
king’s chair. 

““My friend,” Bernhardt said, “I have 
come straight from Parliament, and a report 
of a secret meeting of the prospective govern- 
ment of this country has been handed to me 
by my spies. I have come to beg you to do 
one of two things. Either see Grammont 
and the rest of the committee at once, and 
tell them the wonderful story you have told 
me, or else away now in my motor-car for 
your life!” 

“Are things as bad as that?” John Peters 
asked. 

“Frankly,” Bernhardt answered, ‘for 
you they are very bad indeed. You seem to 
have a hundred enemies. The whole of 
the puritan section is clamoring for what it 
calls justice. The king will be allowed to 
depart, if he is wise enough to go, but hon- 
estly, I doubt whether you will ever reach 
the railway station. You want the truth. 
I believe that if you are seen outside the 
palace you will be dragged from your car- 
riage and shot.” 

‘“‘T must nevertheless run the risk,” John 
Peters answered. ‘I cannot do either of 
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the things you have suggested.” 


“Surely you can declare yourself as 
the Watcher?” Bernhardt argued. ‘You 
have only to do so, and you will be safe. I 
am here to back you up. It will come upon 
the people like a thunderclap, but it will be 
your salvation. It cannot do any harm 
now. The secret has been kept long enough. 
Frankly, you must do it to save your life.”’ 

John Peters shook his head slowly. 
“No,” he said, ‘‘I do not think that I shall 
declare myself. To-day the people have 
accepted my directions and my teaching 
like gospel. How do I know but that, if they 
associate it with the name of a man whom 
they hate, they will cast it aside discredited ? 
I want them, letter by letter, and word by 
word, to carry out faithfully to the end the 
scheme which I have laid before them. If 
they knew that that scheme was planned 
by the Crown Prince of Bergeland, I fear 
that all their enthusiasm for it would depart 
like breath from a glass. No, Bernhardt, I 
will not risk it, I will not declare myself!” 

‘You prefer to risk your life,’? Bernhardt 
declared impetuously. “Is it that you do 
not believe me, or that you are a little mad? 
I tell you that at this moment a mob sur- 
rounds the House of Parliament, but di- 
rectly the sitting is over it will come here. 
I tell you that I know something of its spirit. 
It may let the king go with a jeer, but with 
you it is different. We have wasted time 
enough already. Take my car quickly. 
You can reach Vincennes without a stop. 
After that you must trust to fate; but if you 
stay here and keep silence, I do not think 
there As a man in the country who can save 


you.’ 
John Peters turned away from the win- 
dow. ‘‘My dear friend,’ he said, “there is 


a motto whose text, I believe, is ‘Save me 
from my friends!’ Now you have come here 
with the best of intentions, and I thank you 
for it, but the truth is just as well told soon 
as late. Never while I am on this Bergeland 
soil will I open my lips to tell the people 
what part I have played in these new things, 
nor will I leave the country except openly, 
and after I have seen the king safely dis- 
posed of.’ 

Bernhardt turned away with a sigh. “I 
am sorry,” he said. ‘You are a brave 
man, Prince, and a wonderful one. have 
done my best to save you from an ignoble 
end. Icandono more. I am afraid that 
even now it would be too late.” 

Even as he spoke there came from the 
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half-open window a faint sound of distant 
cheering. The two men stood before the 
window. Far down the avenue they saw 
carriages approaching, surrounded by 
mounted horsemen, and followed by an im- 
mense crowd of people on foot. 

“They are coming,” Bernhardt said. 
‘‘Grammont is to speak for them, I believe. 
Tell him the truth. He knows that that 
message last night came from the palace. 
He is a quick-witted man, and he will un- 
derstand and believe.” 

John Peters shook his head. “If you, 
my dear friend,” he said, “interfere in my 
concerns, you will find that there will be 
trouble for you also. I can deal very well 
with what there is to come.” He turned 
and walked toward the king. ‘Your 
Majesty,” he said, “‘there are messengers 
coming from Parliament. Let me beg you 
to prepare yourself for giving them a digni- 
fied hearing.” 

The king rose from his chair with some 
difficulty. He was dressed in the frock 
coat and dark trousers and prim, precise 
neckwear which he generally affected. 
Somehow he seemed shrunken and older 
than usual. His manner, too, was the 
manner of a man approaching his second 
childhood. 

“T will see them, John,” he said. “I 
will talk to them, certainly. I hope there 
is going to be no trouble. I am too old for 
trouble nowadays. It worries me. You 
will stay by my side, John?” 

“Yes, I shall be here,” John Peters said, 
“and Doctor Reich will not leave you at all. 
If you find the exertion of talking to these 
men too great, depute me to do it. I think 
I know what is best to be said.” 

The king nodded. “‘I shall leave it en- 
tirely to you,” he said, “entirely to you. I 
am tired to-day. We must have sat up too 
late last night. I am forgetful, too,” he 
added, drawing his hand across his fore- 
head. ‘I cannot even remember what it is 
these men are coming about.” 

Again the groom of the chambers threw 
open the door. ‘Your Majesty,” he an- 
nounced, “there are five gentlemen here 
from Parliament, who request an immedi- 
ate audience.” 

The king stood up once more. “Admit 
them by all means,” he said, “admit them 
at once.” 


The five men entered the room. They 


bowed to the king and to John Peters. He 
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recognized them at once. They had sat at the 
same table with him half a dozen times, 
listening to his every word as though he were 
inspired. They regarded him now in a very 
different fashion. 


XXXVII 

GRAMMONT had been deputed to act as 
spokesman. Of medium height, stern of 
feature, direct in speech, he represented to 
the people the type of a conscientious ruler 
of their own class. Helovedthe truth. He 
spoke what he believed. He was an honest 
republican to the backbone, hating shams, 
hating ostentation, contemptuous of all the 
artificiality of imperial government. He 
stood before the king respectfully, but with- 
out nervousness or fear, and he was pre- 
pared to say the things which were in his 
mind. 

“Your Majesty,” he said, “I and my 
friends here have come as the representatives 
of the new government of this country, 
which has just been proclaimed and sanc- 
tioned by Parliament.” 

The king smiled amiably, but as one who 
failed to grasp the purport of the words to 
which he had listened. The change was 
apparent at once to every one of them. He 
was a broken man. 

“«Sir,” he answered, “you will excuse me, 
but I am not in the best of health to-day. 
My nephew here, the crown prince, will 
answer you on my behalf. I leave every- 
thing in his hands, and whatever he pledges 
himself to I am willing to perform.” 

He gave another queer little bow, and sat 
down in his easy chair with the air of one 
who had no further interest in the proceed- 
ings. Grammont turned a little gravely 
toward the crown prince. His manner was 
already changed. What there had been in 
it of respect when he addressed the king was 
gone now. 

“Sir,” he said, “the king has appointed 
you his spokesman. I am here to tell you 
that the monarchy of this country no longer 
exists. Parliament, under the full powers 
which belong to the constitution, has pro- 
claimed Bergeland a republic. The mem- 
bers of the government have been chosen, 
and have accepted their positions. I have 
the honor, sir, to address you as president of 
the Republic of Bergeland.” 

The crown prince bowed. “Sir,” he 
said, “I congratulate you. Go on.” 
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Grammont for a moment was rather at a 
loss. John Peters seemed in no wise dis- 
composed. ‘There was even a smile on his 
face as he looked down upon the man whom 
he had so often, from underneath his mask 
and from out of the shadows, directed in 
the course which he was now pursuing. 

“‘Our object in coming here,” Grammont 
said, ‘is to inform the king of what has 
transpired, and to beg him to leave the 
country without a moment’s delay. Any 
formal abdication of his sovereignty is un- 
necessary. A king cannot rule over a re- 
public, and Bergeland has been to-day 
legally and constitutionally created a re- 
public.” 

“Under the circumstances,” John Peters 
said, “‘I agree with you that it is the best 
thing his majesty could do.” 

“There is a special train,’”? Grammont 
continued, “now waiting at the railway 
station, and we wish his majesty to take it. 
His private effects and his great property 
will be in no wise affected by the change. 
We confiscate nothing. His affairs can be 
administered by any man or body of men he 
chooses to appoint, but we wish him to leave 
the country to-day.” 

John Peters bowed. “And as regards 
myself,” he remarked suavely, “have you 
any advice or instructions to give me?” 

Grammont looked at him with stern, 
hard face. ‘‘Sir,” he said, “‘all that I can 
give you is advice, and that is, if you have 
friends make use of them now. Disguise 
yourself in any way you can think of. 
Make use of any means that occurs to you to 
steal out of the city before the people can 
stop you. The Republic will protect the 
king because of his age and a certain mod- 
eration which he has always shown in his 
misdeeds. But for you the people have 
neither sympathy nor respect. Your life 
has been a scandal, and the prospect of your 
ruling over this country has been a night- 
mare to them. There are many who have 
personal grievances against you, the nature 
of which you know well. We would protect 
you if we could, but we promise nothing. 
Do the best you can to save yourself.” 

“T am much obliged to you,” John Peters 
said coolly, “for your plain speaking. It 
seems to me that I am in a somewhat awk- 
ward position. Have you anything more to 
say to us?” 

Grammont hesitated fora moment. He, 
too, loved brave men, and the splendid in- 
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difference of the man whose life was in 
such terrible danger appealed to him. He 
glanced toward the window. 

“There is nothing more for me to say,” 
he declared, ‘but most of these things that 
have come to Bergeland are owing to one 
man and his command, and it was his wish 
that the political changes of to-day should be 
unmarred by any deed of violence. For his 
sake, then, I beg you to escape without a 
moment’s delay. There are two motor-cars 
waiting at the back entrance to the palace, 
in the smaller courtyard. Take the route 
around back of the city to the lower station, 
where the express is waiting, and you may 
yet escape the people.” 

“T thank you,” John Peters answered. 
“T‘really think that it would be a wise 
thing todo. Doctor Reich, you will find his 
majesty’s valet outside. I think we had 
better take this journey that is being pressed 
upon us.” 

Even as he spoke he heard shouting in 
front of the palace. The gates were being 
shaken by an angry mob, and a shower of 
stones came through, falling just short of the 
window. The king heard the noise and 
hurried toward the door with feeble foot- 
steps. 

“Come, come,” he said, “we will get 
away, we will get away quickly.” 


Out in the courtyard an unseen hand 
guided John Peters toward the second of 
the waiting cars. The king, Doctor Reich, 
and Bernhardt were already leaving the 
gates in the first. John Peters stepped in 
and found himself side by side with Grace. 
The car leaped forward. 

“Don’t look so surprised,” Grace whis- 
pered. ‘I have been waiting here for an 
hour. It was Bernhardt who sent me. If 
there had been any trouble, if you had been 
obstinate, I was coming in to fetch you.” 

“You are going with us?” he asked. 

She nodded. ‘Why not? The city has 
no interest for me now. We will go to- 
gether to find that other kingdom,” she 
whispered. 

Almost unnoticed the car swept along 
through the deserted streets. They were on 
the outskirts of the city, making their way by 
a circuitous route to the smaller of the two 
railway stations. No one interfered with 
their progress. The few people whom they 
met were hurrying to join the great throngs 
outside the Parliament House, from which 














the new government was even then being 
proclaimed. So they reached the railway 
station without challenge or trouble of any 
sort, to find the train already waiting in the 
station and the king established in a corner 
of the saloon. Bernhardt stepped forward 
to meet them. 

“Thank Heaven, you are in time!” he 
said. ‘‘ You are going through to the fron- 
tier without a stop, and the engineer has 
orders to disregard any signals that may be 
telegraphed against you. We shall meet 
again in Paris.” 

They stood for a moment with clasped 
hands. Already John Peters had turned 
away, and one foot was upon the step, when 
a man, hatless and disheveled with running, 
came rushing up the platform. The guard 
would have stopped him, but with his eyes 
fixed upon the crown prince he held out what 
seemed to be a note. John Peters took the 
half sheet of note-paper from his fingers and 
read a few hastily scrawled lines, words 
traced by a man in peril of his life. He read 
them and crushed the paper in his hand. 
The guard from behind blew his whistle. 

“If your highness pleases,” he begged. 

John Peters, stepping into the carriage, 
took Grace in his arms and kissed her. 
Then he stepped back upon the platform. 
Bernhardt looked at him in amazement. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. 

“Nothing much,” John Peters answered, 
“but I cannot go. Start the train, Bern- 
hardt, at once. The king is overexcited 
already. Don’t look like that. Nothing 
that you could say would make any differ- 
ence,” 

Grace called to him from the window, and 
he went back. 

“Dear,” he said, ‘I can tell you only this, 
that I must stay, and when you know every- 
thing you will agree with me that there is 
nothing else that I could do.” 

She calmly descended from the train. 
“Very well,” she said, “then I too shall 
remain.” 

“The city is not a fit place for you,” he 
told her gravely, “and it is possible that 
things may happen which will distress you. 
You are better away from here, Grace. You 
cannot help me here. Noone can help me.” 

“T, too,” she answered, “have a will of 
my own, and when I say that I will not go, I 
will not. You see, it is settled.” 

The train began to move. The three 
people walked slowly back toward where 
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the motor-cars were still waiting. As they 
stepped out into the courtyard they could 
see the train gliding away toward the open 
country. From the city which stretched at 
their feet came the faint roar of voices. 
Bernhardt laid his hand upon the crown 
prince’s shoulder. 

“My friend,” he said, “you know, I sup- 
pose, all that I can tell you. You know 
that Grammont even will not guarantee 
your safety. As I passed through the city, 
only an hour ago, they were calling out your 
name. They mean to search for you at the 
palace.” 

John Peters turned toward Grace. ‘I 
know exactly what I have to fear,” he said. 
“There is no time for me to explain every- 
thing now, but there is a certain risk which I 
must run. Bernhardt, I rely upon you to 
look after Miss Pellisier.”’ 

“She will be safer with me than any- 
where else,” Bernhardt declared. ‘“ My 
office has been confirmed. I am chief com- 
missioner of police in the new republic.” 

Grace laid her hand upon her lover’s 
arm. ‘Let mecome with you,” she begged. 
“T am not afraid. If there is any danger 
which you must face, let me face it with 
you.” 

He shook his head lightly as he sprang 
into one of the motor-cars. ‘“‘It is not pos- 
sible, dear,” he said. ‘‘ Bernhardt will look 
after you.” 

They both gazed after the car, rushing 
now into the city through a cloud of dust, and 
Bernhardt shook his head gravely. 

“Tt takes a fool or a brave man,” he 
“‘to tempt Providence so far!” 

With his head out of the window, John 
Peters shouted directions to the chauffeur as 
they drove through the streets, flying around 
corners, escaping a collision at almost every 
turn. In the back streets there were few 
people, but as they neared the heart of the 
city the car turned suddenly into the Place 
de la Concorde. Directly they approached 
it, they could tell from the roar ‘of voices that 
it was held by a great throng. The car 
slackened speed, but the people m made way 
for it quickly. All their attention was turn- 
ed toward the fountain in the middle of the 
square, where a dozen or so of men on 
horseback seemed to be doing their best to 
protect some fugitive, who was cowering 
behind. Even as the car came slowly 
through the throng the mob was closing 
round with threatening shouts. John 
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Peters pushed open the door of the car. 
There was no mistaking the shout, which 
seemed to be on everyone’s lips. It was his 
own name, thundered out in every key of 
rage and bloodthirsty anger. He sprang 
from the car, and then with a sweep of his 
great arms, he flung away the people from 
either side, and made his way into the little 
circle. 

“Keep off that man,” he shouted, in a 
voice of thunder. “He is not the one you 
want. I am the crown prince.” 

There was a moment’s strange and tense 
silence. ‘The man, whose face was already 
bleeding, looked, with a sudden flash of hope 
in his face, across to the spot from whence 
the interruption had come. The people 
looked from one to the other of the two men 
in amazement. The likeness was a mar- 
velous thing. ‘There was the same height, 
the same figure, the same complexion, the 
features were the same, only the features 
of the man who cowered back against 
the fountain were worn with dissipation 
and weakened with dissolute living, whereas 
the lines on the face of the man who strode 
toward him seemed to spell different things. 
The people never hesitated for one moment. 
This man, whose life at their hands had 
been only a matter of minutes, passed well 
enough for the crown prince, but the real 
man there was no mistaking. They rushed 
at him with a yell, but he too had reached 
the base of the fountain, and with a 
sudden wonderful leap he sprang onto the 
railing out of their reach, balancing himself 
by touching the brackets which held the 
electric lights. 

“You recognize me?” he cried. “You 
know who I am?” 

A roar of voices filled the air. A stone 
just missed his forehead, another one cut the 
coat upon his shoulders. 

“Then let that man go,” he shouted, but 
they had already forgotten him. 

Closer and closer they strained forward 
toward the man who towered for a moment 
out of their reach. 


XXXVITI 


A WoMAN with hot eyes and aching fore- 
head stood before the open window of one 
of the topmost apartments in a great build- 
ing, gazing toward the city. The street 


below was almost deserted. The few peo- 
ple who passed along were either running 


or walking rapidly toward the heart of the 
city, from which there continuously came 
through the still air a confused babel of 
sounds. Bells were pealing, fireworks 
every now and then tore up into the black 
sky, and the roar of voices, ceaseless, 
thrilling, was like the incoming tide of a 
great sea. The woman had stood there for 
nearly an hour, waiting and listening. At 
last she dropped the curtain and turned 
back into the room. 

“Tf only one could hear!”” she murmured. 

She walked restlessly up and down the 
room. Once she stopped and leaned affec- 
tionately over the chair where John Peters 
had last sat. 

“Tf they kill him!” she muttered; “ if 
they dare to kill him!” 

She was suddenly attentive. She heard 
a step on'the stairs. She crept to the door 
and softly opened it. A tall figure in a long 
cloak sprang in and leaned for a moment 
against the wall, breathless. She gave a 
little welcoming cry. It was John Peters. 

“‘Lock the door!” he begged. ‘‘Give me 
some wine, quick!” 

Then she saw that there were wounds on 
his face and that his clothes were torn, but 
she did not hesitate for a moment. She 
sprang to a cupboard and placed glasses 
and a bottle upon the table, and with firm 
fingers poured out the wine and held it to 
his lips. 

“Vou will be safe here,” she said quietly. 
“Sit down and rest for a moment. I will get 
you water. You must bathe your face.” 

He threw off his long coat, and drawing 
out his sword laid it upon the table. She 
shivered as she saw that it was stained and 
dented with use. 

“T never meant,” he said bitterly, “to 
use that against my own people, but God 
knows life is sweet, and they forced it on me. 
They were the scum of the city, and they 
would have torn me limb from limb. Marie, 
they are almost sure to track me here. Are 
you afraid?” 

“God knows I am not!” she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘They can kill me, too, if they 
like. Here, drink some more wine.” 

She forced it down his throat, and hurry- 
ing away, returned with a basin and water. 
He plunged his head in and drew a long 
breath of relief. 

“Well, if they come,” he said, “they shall 
not take me alive. If only I can lie hidden 
for a few hours until Bernhardt has seen 








Grammont and the others, I shall be safe. 
Give me a cigarette, Marie.” 

He leaned back in a chair for a moment 
and closed his eyes. For six hours he had 
practically been fighting for his life, and now 
he felt that the rest was making a new man of 
him. And all the time Marie watched and 
listened. She stood by the window with her 
face turned toward the city. 

“Can you hear anything?” he asked 
sleepily. 

‘‘ Nothing,” she answered. 

He closed his eyes and slept. Half an 
hour passed, an hour. The woman scarcely 
moved as she continued to gaze cityward 
with strained eyes. Then suddenly her 
heart gave one terrible leap. A distant 
sound grew every second more distinct. 
Round the corner into the street came 
trooping a disorderly mob of shouting men, 
carrying torches and banners, mi iny of them 
staggering as though half drunk. She 
heard what it was they were shouting, and 
she shivered. ‘They were searching for the 
crown prince, and they called out her name. 
She stepped over and awakened him. 

“My friend,” she said, ‘I am afraid that 
they have found you out. There is a mob in 
the street below. They are coming here to 
search for you.” 

He st: aggered to his feet. She turned out 
the lights, ‘and he walked to the window and 
stood ooking down. 

“Ves,” he said, ‘“‘it is the same crowd, 
drunken, ignorant, the vifiratt of the city. 
They hunt for me, do they? We shall see!” 

He flung off his coat and stood in his shirt 
and trousers. He took a revolver in his left 
hand and a sword in his right. 

‘‘Marie,” he said, “go to the telephone. 
Ring up Bernhardt, and tell him that I am 
here, fighting for my life. Tell him that he 
may tell Grammont what he will, but I will 
not be killed like a rat in a hole by this scum. 
Little woman, you had better run away. 
You can get down into one of the other apart- 
ments before they come. It will not be a 
pretty sight for you.” 

She stooped and kissed his hand, and dis- 
appeared through a connecting door. John 
Peters stepped outside and looked down the 
stone staircase. There were a few feet of 
open space here, and the steps themselves 
were narrow. If they had no firearms, it 
was here that he could best defend himself. 
He felt the point of his sword, and slipped 
fresh cartridges into the spent chambers of 
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his revolver. Then he stood and waited. 
He heard them troop into the hall below, 

and presently he heard the shuffling patter 
of their footsteps as they came up the stairs. 
He gripped his sword and stood waiting. 
Nearer and nearer they came. At last they 

reached the final bend and saw him sté inding 
there. With a yell of triumph they pushed 
one another along until they had reached 
the last two steps. Then they paused for 
a moment, shouting at him, and calling to 
those behind tocome on. The foremost ones 
hesitated, for they looked into the dark 
muzzle of his revolver. 

“Listen,” he called out, ‘‘the first man 
who steps onto the landing I shoot! Stay 
there for a moment and listen to me.” 

They were thick upon the staircase now, 
and those behind cried angrily to the others 
to go on, or make way. T here were fifty or 
sixty of them at least, men of all sorts and 
conditions, some of them half drunk and 
scarcely knowing what they saw, others 
extremists who had sought for this man all 
day and meant to see him dead; and there 
were one or two who had sworn months be- 
fore that when the time came his life at 
least should be forfeited. It was these 
who struggled so desperately from the 
rear. 

“You cry for the crown prince,” he said. 
‘I am the crown prince. What do you 
want with me?” 

“Your life!” they shouted. 

‘That,” he answered, “‘will do you no 
good. Come here with anyone in authority, 
bring any one of your new ministers, bring 
Bernhardt, your new chief of police, and I 
will prove to you that I am not, nor ever was, 
an enemy of your country. I will prove te 
you, if you will, that I do not deserve death 
at your hands.” 

They shouted him down. A long, lean 
man, over six feet tall, who carried a hatchet, 
and whose face was already smeared with 
blood, pushed his way to the front. 

“At last!” he shouted, and sprang at 
John Peters. Then with a sob he fell over, 
and the hatchet slipped from his fingers a 
second too soon. He was shot through the 
heart, and lay across the landing, dead, with 
scarcely a twitch of the muscles. 

“You are fools!” John Peters cried. ‘Six 
of you at least will die before you touch me, 
and I do not want your lives. Keep me a 
prisoner here while you send for Bernhardt. 
I will go with him anywhere you say. I will 
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stand trial for anything with which you may 
charge me.”’ 

Those who had joined the party simply 
for the excitement of the chase hung back 
and seemed inclined to listen, but there were 
others on whose faces was a grimmer pur- 
pose, and gradually these were pushing their 
way thfough to the front. Three of them 
sprang forward together, but not one of them 
was able to strike even a blow. One John 
Peters shot, another he ran through the 
body with his sword, and the third, who was 
in the act of firing a pistol pointblank in his 
face, was shot by some unseen hand. John 
Peters half turned his head. It was Marie, 
who stood there in her dressing-gown, a 


revolver in each hand, and her eyes blazing . 


with fury. 

“You dogs!” she cried. ‘‘ You fools!” 

“Listen to his mistress!’”’ some one called 
from the stairs. 

“Tt is a lie,” she shouted, “‘it is a lie, as 
you will know some day. This is not the 
man you seek, this is not the man you knew 
as the crown prince. I tell you that if you 
touch a hair of his head you will be hated for 
it all your lives. This is the man who spent 
his days planning to set your free.”’ 

For a moment they hung back, but only 
foramoment. Her words meant nothing to 
them. They were half drunk with the lust 
of fighting, half mad with the memory of 
their wrongs. This was the man, they were 
very sure, who had fattened upon their 
starvation. 

There was a push from behind, and they 
came at him pellmell. The landing was 
thick with smoke. Stepping backward, 
both Marie and John Peters emptied their 
revolvers into the faces of themob. In that 
last desperate struggle no one heard the gal- 
loping of horses below, the roar of voices 
sweeping upward from the street. The two 
were forced back into the room, and the 
woman, with a cry, fell backward, striving 
with her last conscious action to cover him 
from the pistol held almost to his temple. 
With one great effort he freed himself from 
all of them. His sword, broken off short, 
and streaming with blood, he brandished 
in their faces. Then, backing to the wall, 
he faced them defiantly, still prepared to 
fight on to the end. But one of them, a 
little dark-faced man, was creeping up now, 
nearer and nearer every second, until at last 
he drew a knife from his blouse and, spring- 
ing forward suddenly, struck. The broken 


sword fell from John Peters’ hand. He fell 
over on his side, close to where Marie was 
lying; her hand somehow reached his and 
rested there. 

“Brutes!” he muttered. ‘“I am sorry, 
Marie!” and closed his eyes. 

Then there came bursting into the room 
men of different type, Grammont and Bern- 
hardt, followed by a crowd of armed soldiers. 
Grammont’s face was black with fury, and 
he struck the man who was standing over 
John Peters’ prostrate body such a blow on 
the head that the knife slipped from his 
fingers, and he went reeling across the room. 

“Assassins! Murderers!” he shouted. 
‘‘Lieutenant, arrest everyone of them. You 
fools,” he cried, ‘“‘you have killed the man 
who set you free!” 

John Peters opened his eyes and turned 
his head anxiously toward the woman who 
lay so still by his side. ‘Not yet,” he an- 
swered feebly. ‘‘ For God’s sake, some one 
send for a doctor to look after Marie. I 
should have been dead but for her.” 

Then he closed his eyes again, for the 
room began to swim. 


XXXIX 


Two Americans were standing talking 
together in a corner of the somewhat over- 
crowded reception-room. One was the 
secretary to the American legation at Varia, 
the other was a friend, a traveler, who had 
brought with him proper credentials, and 
was spending a few weeks in the capital. 

“Well,” the secretary said, ‘ours is a 
marvelous country, but I will show you 
something here which is almost as amazing. 
You see where the president and his wife 
are standing receiving? Now do you sce 
these two who are coming up the stairs, the 
tall, soldierly looking man, with the scars on 
his face, and the beautiful woman?” 

“T see them,” his friend answered. “By 
Jove, the woman is handsome!”’ 

“You hear them announced,” the sec- 
retary continued, “Mr. and Mrs. John 
Peters. ”’ 

“Evidently friends of the president’s,”’ 
the otherremarked, as he watched the cordial 
greetings which were going on. 

The secretary smiled. ‘‘ You have been 
out of the world for many years,” he said, 
“and I know that European politics do not 
interest you at all. You have no idea, I 
suppose, who Mr. John Peters is?” 











“Not the slightest,” his friend answered. 
“You remember the old King Ferdinand, 
who was compelled to fly from the country 


to make room for the republic?” 

His friend nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said, “I 
remember hearing about him. He died 
a few weeks afterward in Paris, didn’t he?” 

The other nodded. ‘Well, this is his 
nephew, the crown prince as he was then, 
Mr. John Peters as he now calls himself. 
This is democracy, if you like. There are 
no end of stories about, but I believe it is 
perfectly true that the man who engineered 
the whole revolution, who placed before the 
people a complete scheme of government, 
and who has some of the finest ideas that 
have ever been expressed on the relative 
position of the state and the people, is that 
man.” 

His friend looked with curiosity at John 
Peters, who, limping slightly, was looking 
brown and well and was moving about 
shaking hands right and left. 

‘How on earth did he reconcile that sort 
of thing,” he asked, “with his position as 
crown prince of the country?” 

“He didn’t attempt to,” the secretary 
replied. “He was a republican by convic- 
tion from the first, and when it was decided 
that his two cousins should be passed over 
in the succession, and he himself was adopt- 
ed by King Ferdinand as heir to the throne, 
he accepted with the secret intention of 
transforming the government of the country 
into a republic as quickly as he could. His 
methods sound rather far-fetched to us, 
but I suppose they appealed to him at the 
time, perhaps even they were the best. The 
people were already disgusted with his uncle’s 
misdeeds, and he himself had a foster- 
brother, who was one of the worst. He 
used to let this foster-brother scamper 
about Paris, incognito of course, but always 
believed to be the crown prince. He let him 
play all sorts of tricks, even in his own 
capital, until he himself, in his false per- 
sonality, was hated as much as the old king. 
Then he started a republican campaign 
throughout the country. He spent all his 
fortune in propagandic literature, and in 
having the people educated to understand 
the duties of self-government. He formed 
a party in the city, of which he was the real 
head, which rapidly became so powerful that 
it was able, when the time came and the 
elections of the country gave it an oppor- 
tunity, to overthrow the monarchy and 
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establish a republic. The only person who 
came out of the whole thing badly was our 
friend over there, whose reputation as crown 
prince was so bad that the people nearly 
killed him. Later, however, the truth 
leaked out, and now there isn’t another man 
so popular in all the country. His wife is 
an American, though, and they are here for 
only about two months in the year.” 

“T should like to meet them,”’ his friend 
remarked. 

“You probably will if you stay here long,” 
the secretary answered. ‘“‘They go every- 
where. Come, we must be moving on.” 


John Peters and his wife found it hard 
to escape from their friends that evening. 
It was only the second of the presidential 
receptions, and the rooms were thronged. 
It was Bernhardt first who kept them 
talking. 

“T do not think you ought to have come,” 
he said. ‘Don’t you know that the Prince 
de Suess is here?” 

John Peters laughed. ‘‘He’ll never for- 
give me,” he said. ‘I heard him explain- 
ing only a few minutes ago why it was nec- 
essary to hold those sham fights so close to 
the Bergeland frontier. Nothing ever makes 
him so angry as to suggest that his imperial 
master would, under any circumstances, 
have dreamed of interfering with events in 
thiscountry. Ah! there is Mademoiselle de 
Holdt. I must speak to her for one mo- 
ment.”’ 

Mademoiselle de Holdt was talking to a 
handsome young officer, but she turned 
toward John Peters at once directly she met 
his smiling glance. 

“Our friend the president,” he said, “‘is 
making a very good start, but I have been 
telling him that he must give us a dance 
soon.” 

She looked at him with earnest eyes. 
“There will never be any dances,” she said, 
“like the dances at the palace.” 

“They taught me,” he answered, ‘“‘to 
have faith in our women. 

He passed on to rejoin his wife, and soon 
after they made their adieus. It was getting 
twilight as their carriage rolled on through 
the park. Through the trees they could 
see the curving lights of the great city, and 
hear the hum of its distant traffic. They 
passed the palace, almost unrecognizable 
through the scaffolding, which was now 
being transformed into a national museum. 
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Their hands touched and gripped each 
other. 

“After all, those were wonderful days,” 
she murmured. 

He laughed. ‘ Personally,” he said, ‘I 
was beginning to find them very uncomfort- 
able ones. Still, it is something to have 
lived through them. I must confess I feel 
a good deal more comfortable now that I 
can walk down to the club without being 
afraid that some one is going to try to rid the 
world of a villain.” 

“What a character you had in those 
days!” she said smiling. 

“Tt was poor Nicholas’s character,” he 
muttered grimly. ‘The idiot overdid the 
thing, of course, and paid the penalty. I 
saved him once, but no power on earth 
could save him the second time.” 

“Tf the story one heard was true,” she 
answered, “‘he deserved to die. One can’t 
help wishing 2 

“T know what you were going to say,” he 
interrupted, “‘and yet one wonders some- 
times whether it was not the best end.” 


THE 





The carriage stopped at the top of a hill, 
and they both descended, Grace with a great 
bunch of white roses in her hand. They 
passed between yew hedges, up some stone 
steps, into a tiny chapel. They stopped in 
a quiet corner, where upon a marble slab 
was a very simple inscription, “‘ Marie, who 
died for a friend.” The white roses fell in a 
shower over the little tablet. Some one was 
playing the organ softly, and the candles 
burned with a dim light over the tomb. 
They stood there in silence for a minute, 
and then walked back toward the waiting 
carriage. Twilight had deepened into even- 
ing, and the lights of the great city, which 
stretched away on every side below them, 
flared up tothe sky. They walked in silence 
down the path. 

“Life,” she said softly, ‘‘is a splendid 
thing, when one can do great things in the 
world, but there are times, though, when I 
think that death is more splendid.” 

“Too often,” he answered, looking back 
toward the chapel, “‘it is the man who lives 
and the woman who dies.” 


END 


‘‘Passers- By,’’ a new serial by Anthony Partridge, will begin in the next issue. 





Epiror’s Note: The following letter has been received just as we go to press: 
District Attorney’s Office, County of New York. 


EDITOR OF THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
DEAR SIR: 


May 4, 1908. 


In the two articles appearing over my signature in your May and June numbers, 


entitled “‘ The Fall of Hummel,” certain statements are made which I wish to correct. 


In the first article it was stated that at the trial of Abraham H. Hummel, Mr. David May testi- 
fied as a witness and declined to answer certain questions put to him on the ground that such answers 
might tend to degrade and incriminate him. This I find to be a mistake, wholly inadvertent, however, 
as Mr. May was not called upon during the trial as a witness. ; 

In the second article are certain statements relative to Mr. May’s visit to Houston in connection 
with the legal proceedings there in progress in which his firm was interested. The phraseology made 


use of was intended to be jocular and while undoubtedly exaggerated was not intended to reflect in any 
way upon Mr. May or to suggest that he made an improper use of money in his conduct of the case. 
The statement that Mr. May had anything to do with Dodge’s attempt to escape to Galveston is 
incorrect. 


Regretting that these errors should have appeared, I remain, very truly yours, 
(Signed) ARTHUR TRAIN. 
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he Fight Against Alcohol 
Fourth Article—The "Temperance 


Movement in Europe 


By Vance Thompson 


HE subject of the temper- 
ance movement in Europe is 
not without magnitude; it is 
at once vast and profound. 
The mere approach to it is 
through a forest of statistics 
so complicated and formi- 
dable that youcome in time to 

, doubt the probity of num- 

bers. And your way is sown 
with tracts; few of them admirable save in in- 
tention; most of them sticky, gelatinous, and 
futile as milkweeds by the roadside. More- 
over the journey is a long one. At one end 
of it you are jostled by the vicious little 
drunkards of the Mediterranean; at the 
other end you confront the immense drunken 
orgies of those who drink the essence of fire 
and sleep in the snow. 

A long journey; but you shall go hand in 
hand with humanity at its best and at its 
worst. 





INCREASE OF DRUNKENNESS IN FRANCE 


There was a time when France was a 
sober nation; you may remember it; I do. 
Notably the peasants were sober; they sat 
under their olive-trees of Provence and 
drank an optimistic wine; they drank de- 
cently their cider in Normandy kitchens. 
To-day in the land of the vine the peasants 
besot themselves with absinthe and a dozen 
foul and fabricated poisons. Alcoholism 
has increased in monstrous proportions, 
bringing in its train the usual ills, filling the 
insane asylums, doubling the suicides (there 
were 8800 in 1907) and crimes. Before 
getting at the remedy let us look at the 
causes of the drunkenness of France. There 
are two: first, the multitude of drinking- 
places, and second, the poisonous nature of 





the various preparations of alcohol forced 
upon the public. In 1880, the French 
republic was by no means secure. There 
was rebellion above and below. The un- 
derworld, with its black purgatorial splendors 
of revolt, crime, aspiration, was haunted by 
makers of revolution; they were idealists 
and they were dangerous. Overhead, roy- 
alists and Bonapartists plotted how to use 
this mighty force against the young repub- 
lic. What happened seemed simple enough: 
the government granted complete liberty to 
the liquor-trade. He who would (by paying 
a fee) could open tavern or bar or cabaret. 
As a result the consumption of alcohol in- 
creased from 2.32 liters a head to 4.35 liters. 
Bear in mind, too, that this social poison 
became worse in quality; cheap alcoholic 
mixtures—active and terrible poisons— 
absinthe and bitters—were poured into the 
democracy. In Parisalone are fifty thousand 
drinking-places; in the provinces there 
were, in 1906, exactly 524,486 of them— 
that is, a tavern for every twenty male in- 
habitants of France. Indeed in the north 
there is a drinking-place for every fifteen 
men. No king or emperor had ever dared 
to tolerate such a thing. But the republic 
was saved, for always the drunkard votes for 
the government which permits him to get 
drunk. There are no more revolts; there 
is no fear of revolution. The elector drinks 
and votes. The corroding liquors have 
burned out his courage. Population de- 
creases. Infanticide augments. The male 
brings nothing home to his companion, and 
she cannot nourish children. He has de- 
serted her for alcohol. He drinks and 
votes—for the drunkard (barked at by dogs 
and invectived by children) is still a desirable 
elector. 
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There is one good period in this citizen’s 
life. ‘That is when he comes of age. Then 
he is turned into the army for two years and 
is forced into relative sobriety. Let it be 
understood that the only effort made by 
the French government to check alcoholism 
is in the army; in every other way it fosters 
the manufacture and sale of alcohol—which 
is indeed one of the staple articles of French 
manufacture and export. A few years ago, 
General Gallifet, then Minister of War, for- 
bade the sale of strong liquor in the canteens, 
permitting only wine, cider, beer, and non- 
alcoholic drinks to be sold. To a great 
extent this decree sums up the ‘‘temperance 
movement” in France. An admirable law 
was proposed recently by Senator Berenger. 
Its effect was to limit the number of drinking- 
places to one for every three hundred inhabi- 
tants. Even so mild a remedy would wipe 
out hundreds of thousands of the foul caba- 
rets. It need hardly be said that Congress 
has not voted—and will never vote—this 
law. Ihave a letter from Senator Berenger 
in which he speaks of the “indifference of 
the government” to all temperance reform; 
the senator writes too mildly, for the gov- 
ernment is distinctly hostile to the move- 
ment. 

There are a few men in the Senate who 
have fought hopelessly against the alcohol- 
ization of France—Guyot, Waddington, 
Guerin, Gustave Denis, Fortier. ‘There is 
a National League against Alcoholism, 
which is the French temperance society. 
It was founded in 1872. It has accom- 
plished very little; indeed in any strenuous, 
active way it can hardly be said to exist. 
During its lifetime it has seen France pass 
from one of the soberest of nations to the 
drunkenest of them all. 


FIGHTING ALCOHOL IN GREAT BRITAIN 


When I go back to London and wander 
about the East End studying the hooligans 
on the street corners, the public-house 
loafers, she-drunkards and he-drunkards, I 
say, ‘Surely Caliban was English; even now 
he reigns in all the isle; and his sons have 
had sons atrocious, and these are they.” 
For nowhere in the world is drunkenness 
so horrible as in England. 

Nowhere is so much done to check and 
eradicate it. For years England has lustily 
fought alcohol. To-day the movement is 
enormous, full of hope and magnificent en- 
deavor. The Temperance Directory for 1908 


gives the names and addresses of the various 
anti-alcohdlic societies in Great Britain; they 
fill nineteen closely printed pages. There 
you will see that there are teetotal so- 
cieties in army, navy, railways, among 
doctors, commercial travelers, among wom- 
en and children—almost every branch of 
life and labor is touched at some point; 
there is even a group of Parliamentary 
abstainers. The total number of abstainers 
is estimated by the Temperance Compendium 
at 17,500,000; that leaves 24,000,000 men, 
women, and children who consume liquor 
to the value of over thirty-five dollars a head. 
Moreover, there is a steady increase in the 
number of non-drinkers—in the navy, for 
instance, the increase is at the rate of one per 
cent. a year. At this moment twenty-five 
per cent. of the whole muster on the books 
of the navy are abstainers. It is of interest 
to note that a report prepared by the 
medical inspector of the United States 
navy shows there are nearly ten times as 
many admissions to the hospital for alcohol- 
ism in the American navy as in the British 


navy; and nearly fifty times as many as 


in the German navy. 


WORK OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE 
LEAGUE 


The first temperance society in the United 
Kingdom was formed at New Ross in Ire- 
land, by the Rev. G. W. Carr, in 1829. But 
the most important development was that 
which took place under the inspiration of 
Father Mathew—that brave Franciscan 
friar. The results of his crusade were im- 
mediate and glorious. The consumption of 
ardent spirits fell from twelve million gallons 
in 1834 to six million in 1841. Scotland 
followed, and then England. In 1856, the 
National Temperance League was founded. 
A history of that famous society would be 
virtually a history of Great Britain’s battle 
against the evils of alcoholic intemperance. 
The league has fought alcohol at every point. 
The pioneers gave great prominence to the 
religious aspect of the question. They 
worked through churches and chapels and 
Sunday-schools; and for years the moral 
phase of the temperance movement was un- 
duly conspicuous. Much later—the dates 
are unimportant—the medical profession 
was induced to take up the drink question. 
The battle became a scientific one. It is 
along those lines it is waged to-day. The 
league is educating the child—and_ the 
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veacher of the child; from one end of the 
islands to the other and in far-away colonies 
it is making public the verdict of science on 
alcohol. Lastly the league has made no- 
table and not wholly unsuccessful attempts 
to reach those who make and administer the 
laws. Liberal governments placed various 
restrictions upon the liquor traffic and en- 
acted laws for the punishment of drunkards 
and made other salutary regulations. In 
1904, the pendulum swung the other way. 
The licensing act of that year was the great- 
est and basest of all concessions ever made 
to the licensed vendors of intoxicating 
liquors. It was practically an abrogation of 
the fundamental principle of the licensing 
system established in 1552, under which 
justices were empowered to stop the 
common selling of strong drink when they 
deemed it injurious to the public interest. 
By the act of 1904, existing license-holders 
became entitled to a continuous renewal of 
their licenses unless full money compen- 
sation was granted for non-renewal. On 
the part of the reformers there was a 
universal protest against this bad law, 
which had been put through by the great 
brewers and distillers. 


THE LICENSING BILL OF 1908 


It was in response to this popular outcry 
that Mr. Asquith introduced his licensing 
bill of 1908. Whatever may be its merits or 
demerits it is certainly both drastic in its 
provisions and comprehensive in its scope. 
The chief features are the scheme for the 
reduction of licenses throughout the coun- 
try by one-third; a time-limit of fourteen 
years, after which no compensation for the 
non-renewal of licenses shall be paid; and, 
above all, a power of local veto against new 
licenses and the extension of Sunday-closing 
hours. One other clause is not without 
importance. It is that which deals with the 
sale of intoxicating liquors on board pas- 
senger vessels and—shortly stated—it assim- 
ilates the law on shipboard to that on land. 
The result will be “Sunday closing’’—save 
for three hours—on board all British boats. 
Mr. Asquith’s bill, I believe, grants more to 
temperance reformers than any bill brought 
forward in countries where outright pro- 
hibition does not exist. 

The Channel Islands are excepted from 
the licensing bill of 1908. They enjoy 
home rule (which has not proved fatal to 
England’s security) and may deal with the 
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liquor traffic as they think fit. Both in 
Guernsey and Jersey the laws are admirable, 
especially in protecting minors. In Ireland 
the battle is for Sunday closing. For nearly 
thirty years the dram-shops have been shut 
up on Sunday save in Dublin, Belfast, Cork, 


Limerick, and Waterford. The Irish tem- 
perance societies have long been fighting to 
have the act applied to these great cities. 

Scotland has had Sunday closing for over 
half a century, and the temperance fight 
there is waged to-day wholly on the question 
of local option—or local veto, as it is called. 
In all recent by-elections members pledged 
to work for this reform have been chosen for 
Parliament. But more and more the Scots 
are coming to distrust the politicians who 
pledge themselves in the names of the two 
great parties. It was in 1902, I believe, 
that a party was formed in Dundee under 
the title of The Prohibition Party, and al- 
ready it has grown to be a power of some 
political importance. 

In only one European state, so far as I 
know, has prohibition ever been f¢ uirly tried. 
That country is miraculous, frozen F ‘inland, 
a land of poverty and loneliness, where—if 
anywhere—you might fancy that alcohol 
were worth while. A newly elected Par- 
liament, fresh from the electorate and com- 
posed partly of women, has prohibited the 
manufacture, sale, and importation of in- 
toxicating drinks. Formerly these were 
sold in certain towns, and (having obtained 
a police permit) the Finlander might call in 
a few neighbors and drink. Now alcohol 
is banished quite; and even the traveler is 
stripped of his pocket-flask at the frontier. 


THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN GERMANY 


Germany is moving in the same direction, 
but the reformers find it a hard task to in- 
fluence public opinion and a far harder one 
to change the various laws prevalent in the 
many German states. Numerous news- 
papers have begun to discuss the Alko/o!- 
jrage, and a recent report by Franciskus 
Hachnel states there is a strong movement 
in favor of local option and that a bill will 
be presented this session to the federal diet 
for the enactment of such a measure. In 
Germany, of course, it is a battle against 
beer. According to recent statistics, in all 
the world there are only 36,502 breweries. 
Need you be told in which country more than 
half of them are situate? There are in Ger- 
many exactly 18,260 breweries. And each 
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German, man, woman, and babe in arms, 
drinks annually over twenty-six gallons of 
the product. In Bavaria, indeed, the an- 
nual consumption per head is higher, reach- 
ing thirty gallons. Statistics prepared by 
Doctor Helennius show that forty thou- 
sand Germans die every year of alcoholism. 
Rumania has always been considered a 
fairly sober country; yet for every thirty 
householders one dram-shop exists. Prime 
Minister Sturdza has drawn up a bill which 
provides for the reduction of public-houses 
to one for every one hundred and fifty house- 
holders; in addition the bill restricts to the 
municipal authorities the right of running 
places where liquor is sold. All profits 
made by this municipal sale of liquor are to 
be used wholly and solely for the improve- 
ment of rural schools, churches, infirmaries, 
roads, and for the purchase of cattle for 
breeding purposes. This is perhaps the 
most curious experiment in temperance 
legislation made anywhere in Europe. 


THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM 


Throughout the Scandinavian couniries 
public opinion is loudly in favor of prohi- 
bition, but the legislators hang back. With 
regard to distilled beverages the Gothen- 
burg system is enforced, as you know, in 
Sweden. This is much akin to M. Sturdza’s 
project for Rumania, since the profits go not 
to the sellers of drink, but to public institu- 
tions. A petition has been sent in to the 
city councils in Sweden demanding that at 
least a tenth part of the state profits from 
the drink traffic shall be spent on social 
claims directly created by drink—that is, 
upon inebriate asylums and orphanages and 
homes for the degenerate progeny of alcohol- 
ics. There is grim logic in that demand, 
though there seems to be no reason w hy only 
a tenth part of those awful profits should be 
expended in palliating the evils caused by 
drink; plainly enough all the profits should 
go that way. Norway is far nearer the day 
when prohibition will be voted than is her 
sister kingdom. Even at present all men 
and women over twenty-five years of age 
have the right to decide by general vote 
whether ardent spirits may be sold in the 
town or not. The result is that Norway 
is one of the most sober nations in the 
world. 

Denmark is far behind Sweden and Nor- 
way in regard to aemnparanes legislation. 
The system in vogue is that which lays the 
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heaviest tax upon malt liquors containing 
the highest per cent. of alcohol. The in- 
tention is to persuade the public to drink the 
milder kinds of beer. To some extent this 
result has been attained, notably in the 
rural districts. The statistics for Den- 
mark are very incomplete. 


RUSSIA AWAKE TO THE DRINK EVIL 
In Russia the drink question is one of 
very great importance, though, like all public 
questions in that extraordinary land, it lends 
itself to the most fantastic exaggeration. 
The author of ‘‘ Red Russia,” a recent book 
in which sensationalism was not spared, 
avers that the Russian peasant spends seven 
per cent. of his gross earnings on vodka, 
which is, it should be said, the national drink, 
wines and malt liquors being known only to 
the aristocrat and the town-dweller. The 
peasant drinks vodka. Formerly all the 
drinking-shops—or at least almost all of 
them—were in the hands of the Jews. Some 
years ago the government stepped in and 
took the entire traffic out of private hands, 
constituting thus a state monopoly. Over 
one hundred thousand dram-shops were 
swept out of existence. The reformed 
public-houses under government supervision 
were certainly an improvement upon the 
awful dens of drink and debt familiar to old 
travelers in Russia. Moreover the profits 
of this traffic were expended in works of 
social reform—a percentage was even put 
away for the establishment of Sunday- 
schools. Another advantage of the state 
monopoly was that pure liquor was provided 
in place of the foul concoctions which had 
been sold in the dingy Jewish taverns. 
Drunkenness greatly decreased. The peas- 
ant could go to the government shop and 
buy a bottle—indeed as many bottles as 
he pleased—of vodka and take it to his 
home; he could no longer loiter in the roar- 
ing tavern drinking up his clothes, pawning 
his lean horse and cart, mortgaging his 
meager acres to the man who served him 
drink. That was a great reform. Was 
there an increase in the consumption of 
alcohol? Probably not, though the govern- 
ment returns would seem to indicate it. 
What probably happened was that smug- 
gling of spirits and cheating of the excise 
were greatly diminished. Even as it is the 
consumption of alcohol per head is—accord- 
ing to the figures you have already read— 
very low indeed. Russia ranks next to 














honest Norway in sobriety. Even at that 
the drink budget is enormous, something 
like two billion rubles a year. 

One of the first acts of the present Duma 
was to appoint a committee to deal with the 
liquor question. Its report has just been 
made, but I have only been able to see a 
telegraphic summary. First of all, it has 
prohibited the sale of spirits on steamers and 
at railway stations. ‘This decree is impor- 
tant, when it is borne in mind that the railway 
station is the center, so far as minor towns 
are concerned, of social life and that if a man 
does not drink there he has no other public 
place in which to do so. The committee 
proposes also to include beer in the category 
of spirituous liquors and to permit its sale 
only in first-class restaurants. But the 
recommendation of greatest weight is that 
which urges the adoption of the principle 
of local option, the wives and mothers and 
daughters of all house-owners being given 
votes in determining the question of the 
closing of the spirit-shops. A decision to 
close a public-house will be operative in 
fourteen days. And the committee recom- 
mends that no person shall be allowed to 
purchase more than one bottle of vodka a 
day. There is more than a fair chance that 
the report of the committee will be adopted 
as it stands. Russia will then have a 
government monopoly insuring pure liquors 
and early closing; and as well it will have an 
admirable sy stem of local option, giving as 
it does all the women of the family a chance 
to decide whether the head of the house shall 
drink—or lead a sane life. 


IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Naturally I have given you only a rapid 
summary of the temperance movement in 
the leading states of Europe. I have not 
spoken of Austria, where the conditions are 
almost identical with those of Germany. 
In Switzerland a government monopoly ex- 
ists and the temperance workers oppose it. 
They admit it has suppressed many small 
distilleries which were breeding-places of 
alcoholism; but on the other hand, it gives 
all the profits of the trade to the various 
cantons, which thus have an interest in 
fostering the traffic. In general the Swiss 
temperance workers are in favor of local 
option, holding it to be at once efficacious 
and democratic; and such a measure has 
been favorably discussed in the national 
legislature. Two countries at which you 
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should look with great attention are Belgium 


and Holland. Next to France, Belgium 
bears the palm of drunkenness, and it is the 
drunkenness of gin which you have seen in 
the London slums, base, infamous, degrad- 
ing. The Blue Cross Society has failed 
almost wholly in Belgium. Private enter- 
prise has done very little. The Belgian 
government, however, aids the temperance 
cause by an annual contribution to those 
teachers of the country who instruct their 
pupils in the evils of alcoholism and pledge 
them to sobriety. Holland a few years ago 
was in a worse state of national inebriety 
than that of Belgium to-day. It enforced a 
kind of national sobriety—for Holland is a 
sober land to-day, ranking with our own 
country—by the wisdom and sev erity of its 
laws governing the liquor trade. Licenses 
are issued for only one year. In the country 
only one tavern for every two hundred and 
fifty inhabitants may exist, in cities one for 
every five hundred inhabitants. The local 
authorities may close any street, any ward, 
to the drink-sellers. Drink may not be sold 
to minors, intoxicated persons, or soldiers. 
Women are not permitted to serve in 
public-houses, nor may games of chance be 
played. 

In Italy there is absolutely no legislative 
movement in favor of the suppression or 
stricter regulation of the drink traffic, 
though one or two temperance societies ex- 
ist and there is a league for teaching modera- 
tion in the use of wine and beer. And much 
the same thing may be said of Spain—where 
wine is fiery, plentiful, and cheap, and where 
almost everyone is sober. There is a mel- 
ancholy displeasure in being forced to admit 
that alcoholism is being forced upon Spain 
by the influx of English and German mer- 
chants, mechanics, and miners. The port 
and manufacturing cities are rapidly acquir- 
ing alcoholic habits unknown in the un- 
corrupted parts of Spain. The Spanish 
Society of Hygiene has seen the danger and 
has begun an “educational crusade. It has 
pointed out that the chief evil is being caused 
by the sophisticated liquors dumped upon 
Spain by the distillers of France, England, 
and Germany—creating drunkenness, dis- 
order, and crime. 

A complicated problem, is it not? 

What is clearest is that old Europe is 
awake to the evil caused by alcohol and is 
fighting it—by legislation or private effort— 
from the Volga to the Po. 








Error Through Strong Drink 


WHAT IS THE CAUSE OF THE CAUSE OF DRINK? 


DOES THERE 


EXIST SOME CONDITION IN THE GENERAL MIND OF THE RACE 
WHICH IS OF A CHARACTER ANALOGOUS TO DRUNKENNESS? 


By Julian Hawthorne 


TEN I read an article for or 
| against the use of alcohol, I 
4 am struck by the fact that 
I have often read the like 
before. The argument is 
an old one, and long ago 
all the essence of it was 
used. We devise a new 


form of epigram or paradox 
now and then—a syllogism 
bunched into a phrase; and such phrases 
are apt to ring more smart than true. 
This is especially the case with prohibition- 
ists—perhaps because, for one thing, they 


have been in the habit of carrying on a cam- 
paign with the aid of posters, which demand 
brevity and point in statement. Great re- 
forms, vital changes in the thought and 
custom of mankind, are not accomplished 
by the epigrammatist. 

I should be glad were there no such 
thing as drunkenness, and rather than 
see a man drunk I would be willing never 
again to drink myself, though drink has 
not and never had attractions for me, so 
it would be slight loss so far as I am con- 
cerned. But I know that my abstinence 
would not prevent the drunkenness of 
others—no, nor the abstinence of half the 
human race. Good example, as a cure 
for our brother, has been tried often 
enough, time out of mind, and has never 
succeeded. It will sometimes repress or 
restrain for a time, but the impression 
wears off, and the habit is resumed. Oaths 
and pledges will not cure drunkenness; 
their effect is transient, and is apt to be 
followed by a deeper lapse. The logic 
of hygiene and self-interest will not cure 
it; we see that every day. The hunian race 
is much less influenced than is commonly 
supposed by logic and self-interest. Re- 
ligous faith will not cure it; many sincere 
professing Christians, even ministers of 
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the gospel, have tried that remedy and 
found it turn to nothing in their grasp. 
Good heredity will sometimes—often—pre- 
vent drunkenness, because, then, there is 
no predisposition, no temptation, no crav- 
ing, and when the ill consequences come to 
be understood, the man will no more get 
drunk than he will stick his finger in a 
flame. But the case of such persons lies 
outside of our present consideration. 

The attempt to change drunkenness 
into temperance is bound on the face of 
it to fail; it is not the slight stimulation, 
but the excessive, that the drunkard wants, 
and to tickle his palate with the straw of 
temperance is but to inflame the more his 
finally victorious appetite. The attempt 
to enforce prohibition by legal means will 
surely fail, and the present success of pro- 
hibition all over the country and abroad 
will have a reaction, in my opinion, marked 
for a time by new excesses. 

No; altruism, pledges, laws, a man’s will, 
logic, self-interest, the love of a man for 
his wife and children, all are impotent 
to cure this vice so that the cure will 
hold. The drunkard’s craving for drink is 
stronger than all these, and than religion 
to boot. 

And yet I firmly believe that a time will 
come when we shall all abstain, or even 
practise temperance, and find no diffi- 
culty in so doing. 

I am not going to enlarge, however, upon 
the part which poverty and misery play 
in tempting to drink, or the part which 
the strain of business or the ennui of pleasure 
plays in it. Yes, no doubt, were we all in 
sound health and good spirits, with pleasant 
houses to live in, and just enough work to 
keep us agreeably and usefully occupied, 
and no troubles ahead of or sins behind 
us, we might regard drink as superfluous. 
But this state of things does not at present 
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exist; and when it does arrive, although 
drunkenness may disappear, it will not 
disappear for that reason, but on account 
of a change in mankind, of which both 
the arrival of earthly felicities and the 
extinction of the craving for strong drink 
will be but consequences, or attendant 
symptoms. 

As a rule, man drinks to excess with a 
pretty definite end in view, namely, that 
he may thus acquire power to be something 
more than he naturally is. He is de- 
pressed, and he wants to be cheerful; 
he is timid, and desires to be brave; he is 
cold, and wishes to be warm; he is feeble, 
and wants to be strong; he is below par, 
and aims to be up to the mark. In other 
words, he takes alcohol just as a weak 
monarch hires mercenaries—to defend him- 
self against a stronger enemy. But the 
weak monarch has to pay his hired troops 
high wages, and sometimes they turn upon 
him and crush him. While they are will- 
ing to help him, they seem to make him 
strong, but it is not with his own strength, 
but, in the end, at the expense of it. Al- 
cohol is the drunkard’s mercenaries; its 
aid is treacherous; it lies in wait to be- 
tray him. He struts for a while and glori- 
fies himself on its prowess, which he arro- 
gates as his own; but his self-deception 
is patent, and is_ presently exposed. In 
short, excitement from drink imposes upon 
a man a selfhood which is not his own, 
but a false and monstrous exaggeration 
of it; at first it seems to give him a strength 
or faculty beyond his normal, but anon it 
hurries him into folly and danger, and ends 
by sousing him ignobly and helplessly into 
the gutter. The similarity of drunkenness 
to insanity or madness has always been 
remarked; it dilates the man into a monster, 
who soon becomes a driveling imbecile, 
and who, meanwhile, may be hurried into 
committing all the crimes in the calendar 
without being properly conscious of it. 
Insanity could do no more; but drunken- 
ness, being an insanity deliberately in- 
duced, carries a moral stigma. 

I once had occasion, in discussing faith 
by spiritual materializations, to call it faith 
by fraud and violence, and added that no 
genuine faith could be attained by such 
means. For the faith that sticks, and 


means something, must needs always reach 
a man’s consciousness from within, ‘and not 
it comes to him as a spon- 


from without; 
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taneous perception from his own heart, 
and not as a dogma forced upon him through 
his physical senses. Our physical senses 
inform us as to the facts of science; they 
are impotent to convince us of the truths 
of faith, or of any supersensual proposition. 
To say that we “believe” a physical fact 
is a misuse of language; the fact does not 
ask belief—there it is in hard, palpable 
earnest. But facts only can be “proved”; 
so that it is not a paradox to say that nothing 
that can be proved can be believed. Be- 
lief is a thing as much above the plane 
of proof as thought is above speaking or 
writing. 

Now, if faith in heaven and immortal 
life cannot be got by any amount of ham- 
mering on our physical senses by material- 
ized spirits, so no change in our craving 
to make ourselves insane through drink 
can be worked by passing laws to make 
drinking a statute offense. You cannot 
“cure” a lover, or a murderer, or a drunk- 
ard by trussing him up in a strait-jacket; 
he is still what he was during his involun- 
tary restraint, and as soon as he gets loose 
he leaps to his desire. Appeal and re- 
straint, externally applied, effect nothing 
beyond the immediate and transient ex- 
ternal; they do not strike in—they leave 
the man himself untouched and unmoved. 
But the case is worse than that. Moral 
suasion is just as helpless, when used 
directly against the vice .itself. And what 
this means is, simply, that, in order to get 
your result, you must go above the vice 
to that which caused it, which is something 
not at all on the level of the vice but on 
quite another and distinct plane—some- 
thing much more general and spiritual. 
What, then, is the cause of drink? Of 
course, you may say that misery, or ennui, 
or stress of life is its cause. But in so 
saying you make no progress; you are 
simply stating your problem over again 
in other terms. What is the cause of the 
cause of drink? That is the real question. 
Answer that, and you may begin to see 
light. 

It may be a philosophical truth, but it is 
certainly a matter of common observation, 
that whateyer occurs, or exists, in the realm 
of physics, is or happens there by reason 
of something else having been or happened 
in the realm above the physical. If a 
general wins a battle, he first has planned 
the strategy which outwits hisenemy. And, 
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in just the same way, when drunkenness 
prevails as a fact of physical experience 
in the world it is caused by some condition 
in the general mind or way of think- 
ing in the community or race which is 
of a character analogous to drunkenness. 
There is nothing mysterious or mystical 
about it. It is just as simple as a blow 
being the product of a purpose to hit. 

Well, then, we have just called drunken- 
ness an insanity, an insanity produced 
by the desire of the subject to obtain for 
himself something that is not naturally 
his—some power or courage or pleasure 
or what-not which he could not command 
without such extraneous aid. He thus 
attempts to supply the deficiency of his 
physical senses or faculties. Can you 
think of any corresponding insanity which 
is operating in the mental sphere, and 
doing for the mind just such mischief as 
drink is doing for the body? Mull it over 
for a minute or two. 

But thinking is such hard and unusual 
work that perhaps I had better give you a 
hint as to the tenor of my own lucubrations 
on the subject. 

Have you not noticed a widespread 
tendency on the part of science to pene- 
trate the secrets of things with which science, 
properly so called—progressive and _sys- 
tematized knowledge of the facts and 
processes of the material universe—has 
nothing to do? Have you read Professor 
Haeckel’s books, followed the erudite 
speculations of Professor Hyslop, lent an 
ear to the judicious whisperings of the 
Rev. Isaac Funk, sympathized with the 
millennial anticipations of Professor Metch- 
nikoff, or been a silent partner in the 
discussions of the host of wise and ambitious 
gentlemen who are just on the point of 
finding out what life is, and of reproducing 
it in the laboratory? Are not the woods 
full of these prophets and sages, and do 
they not promise us (with prudent reserva- 
tions, of course) a solution of all mysteries 
without once going beyond the safe and 
sane sphere of protoplasm ? 

And all the while, these men—all men— 
are but creatures—a terrible word when 
you remember all it means. A creature 
is a thing—a nothing—having no life of its 
own, living only by the influx into it of life 
from the Creator. It has one means only 
of gathering knowledge—through its senses; 
and what its senses are it knows not. A 


creature attaches unlimited importance 
to its individuality, which all analysis 
nevertheless shows to be the very most 
baseless, bodiless, and imaginary eidolon 
conceivable. And yet this creature, in 
its rle of scientist, or magician, attempts no 
less than to arrogate to itself the Godhead; 
not only to parallel itself with the Infinite 
Creator, but actually to substitute its 
squalid little nothingness of a corpus for 
Him! It is to know all things, to do all 
things, and to be all things! 

To my thinking, however, it has been 
getting drunk for some decades past, 
and is now enjoying the very ecstasy of 
intoxication. I know not where to look 
for a parallel closer than that between 
the drunkard who uses alcohol and the 
drunkard who befuddles himself with the 
fermented juice of science or of mysticism. 
But the glory of the inebriate will presently 
be succeeded by the nausea and collapse 
of the paralyzed sot, and this vast, vapor- 
ous, insubstantial phantom of limitless 
power and faculty with which he has dis- 
tended himself will be exhaled, and leave 
him flat and helpless. And about the same 
time I shall look to see his brother of 
alcohol arise from his gutter, and cease his 
visits to the saloon. For physical drunken- 
ness is nothing but a phase, on the material 
plane, of our mental intoxication on the 
spiritual; the former is the reflection of the 
latter in the sphere of sense. When the 
cause has come a cropper, the effect will 
be unhorsed; that is really all there is to it. 

And I repeat that there is nothing mystical 
or transcendental about it. We are all 
built on separate planes, one above another, 
and what takes place on a higher plane 
is inevitably repeated, in an analogous 
way, on the lower. The same radical 
impulse functions all through our nature, 
from top to bottom. Mankind is drunk, just 
now, from attic to cellar, and it is useless to 
try to sober him below when he is on the 
verge of delirium tremens above. Whether 
temperance or prohibition be preferable, I 
care not to dispute, being assured that 
neither will take place; but I feel confident 
that we cannot be at once sane and insane, 
and that only after we have stopped swig- 
ging at the flask of the Vanity of the Human 
Understanding shall we find it possible to 
abstain from the comparatively honest 
rum-jug which is occasioning so much 
solicitude to our superserviceable citizens. 
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The Wonders of the Deep 





By Gertrude Pahlow 


Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 


I 


AVENPORT turned away 
id from the departing train with 
} a sigh. The reunion was 
over, the last of the jolly 
fellows who had made the old 
town gay was speeding out of 
sight, and now nothing was 
left but to turn back to the 
humdrum life that he had 
escaped for three happy days. 
A couple of whistling sophomores passed 
him, their hands thrust deep into their 
very loose trousers, their very thick shoes 
with the very broad ties clumping along the 
platform with insolent cheerfulness. A 
pang of envy seized him; he too had once 
worn a black cap with orange letters, and 
set the fashion in sophomoric smartness. 
Now he must look like an ordinary man, 
and go to business and to dinner in the or- 
dinary weary way. He frowned, and made 
ready for the journey to New York as if it 
had been a journey to the penitentiary. 

He had no sooner entered his waiting 
automobile than a cab with a negro driver 
and a preternaturally active horse came 
rattling down the little slope to the station. 
A young lady was leaning from it, her 
hands gripping the seat, her whole body 








tense with excitement; and as it neared the 
platform, she put her foot on the step as if to 
spring. Then hereye found the train, aiready 
far down the shining stretch of track, and 
she drew a gasping breath of horror. 

“Oh, William!” she cried. ‘It’s gone!” 

“T ’spec’ so, Miss Molly,” said the 
driver, showing his white teeth with the 
cheery insouciance of his race. “I done 
tole de boss ole Fanny she couldn’ make dat 
train nohow.” 

The girl sank back limply. “Gone!” 
she said. ‘‘ What shall I do?” 

Davenport started with a pleasant thrill. 
A lady in distress, a bored knight longing 
for adventure—what a heaven-sent con- 
junction! He jumped from his chugging 
car and ran to her side. 

“Tf you will permit me,” he said, “my 
car and I are at your service. We can 
catch the main train at the Junction, if 
we start right away.” 

“Can we?” cried the girl breathlessly. 
“Oh, thank you!” and without more ado 
she grasped her bag and sprang to the 
ground. 

It was the work of but a moment to stow 
away passenger and luggage, liberate the 
eager power, and whiz up the slope. Be- 
fore the dark William had closed his mouth 
again, or the two sophomores had reduced 
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their eyes to normal size, the car and its 
occupants had crossed the village, and were 
taking the straight road into the open 
country. 

Davenport looked at the girl, sitting 
strained and rigid beside him. To his 
appraising eye she seemed a person who 
had once had the habit of being very, very 
pretty, but had almost broken herself of it. 
Her hair was a warm and lovely brown, 
gleaming to copper in the sunlight; her 
skin was of an exquisite soft creaminess, 
warming into rose; long shadowy lashes 
hid her eyes, but her eager lips parted to 
show perfect teeth. Yet, though she could 
hardly have reached twenty-four, she was 
dressed like a prim spinster of twice her 
years. The lovely hair was marred by an 
ugly little black felt hat with a clump of 
stiff ribbon at the side; the slim figure, 
which Davenport knew by instinct to be 
gracious and supple, was hidden by a 
stern, straight coat of black broadcloth; 
the slender hands clasped on her lap were 
encased in shiny black kid gloves. About 
her neck, her hair, the front of her gown 
were none of the touches of dainty co- 
quetry which belonged to her years; and 
even her shoes, at which Davenport peeped 
furtively, had a staid, middle-aged look 
about them. 

She felt his critical eye upon her, for 
she turned to him suddenly. He started, 
and flushed guiltily, and the responsive 
color rose swiftly in her cheeks. 

“You must think me very odd,” she 
said, “‘to take advantage of your offer so 
coolly. But I am on the point of either 
losing or gaining my first trip to Europe, 
and I am so worried that Ican hardly mind 
my manners. Iam truly very grateful.” 

‘“Oh, please don’t mention it,” said 
Davenport hastily. ‘What time do you 
sail?” 

“At noon, on the Kénigin Luise. So 
you see I must make that train.” 

“At noon!” said Davenport, aghast. 
“And it is nine o’clock now. Wasn’t it— 
wasn’t it a little rash to plan such close 
connections ?” 

“Yes, it was very rash,” she said, flush- 
ing anew. “But it was unavoidable. A 
friend of mine was conducting a very im- 
portant experiment that ,could not be 
finished till this morning. He was called 
away day before yesterday, and was un- 
able to get back. Some one had to watch 


it develop, and I was the only one who 
knew all about it, so of course I stayed.” 

“T see,” said Davenport. Inwardly he 
exclaimed in disgust, “She’s learned!” 

The girl, having made her explanation, 
fell into a strained silence. Davenport 
divided his attention between the road and 
her profile. Learned or not, she certainly 
had an adorable chin. Moreover, his eyes 
could not keep from gloating over the way 
her short upper lip curved away from the 
full under one; and his ears remembered 
with delight her low and lovely voice. 
He was possessed by an uncontrollable 
desire to make her speak again; but per- 
sonalities were clearly out of the question, 
and in this moment of stress the landscape 
seemed beside the mark. So he fell back 
reluctantly upon science. 

““What—what was the nature of your 
experiment?” he asked hesitatingly. 

She turned to him at once, all her self- 
consciousness forgotten. “It was about 
fish,” she answered eagerly. “To see 
whether the embryonic rays of the tail-fin 
of the larval sea-scorpion can be stimulated 
to full development while it is still in the 
pelagic form. And they can! Isn’t that 
interesting ?” 

“Er—very,” said Davenport uneasily. 
“J—I should call it most interesting.” 

‘Are you interested in fish?” she asked, 
her brown eyes lighting. 

““QOh—er—yes,” said Davenport. “Very 
much indeed. (‘‘ Now what if she begins to 
ask me questions?” he added mentally. 
“T guess I'll execute a quick change of sub- 
ject.”) The Luise sails to Naples, doesn’t 
she?” 

“Ves. I am going there because of the 
aquarium,” said the girl. “It’s the finest 
in the world, isn’t it?” 

“ Ves—er—yes, ” said Davenport stupidly. 
“Tt is. Oh, undoubtedly.” 

“Do you remember the stromateide?” 
she asked quickly. ‘Are they angulated at 
the occiput, or have they the same notochord 
as the parephippus faber?” 

‘‘T—er—I think, ” stammered Davenport, 
“T think they—I don’t believe they do. 
That is, some do and some don’t.” (‘‘Oh, 
thunder!” he thought in anguish; ‘how am 
I going to get out of this?”’) 

‘“‘How strange!” said the girl. “Is the 
epural or the hypural element better devel- 
oped ?” : 

‘“‘The—the,”” mumbled Davenport, half 
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‘*17’s—I1T’S A SHAME!’’ SHE SAID. ‘‘WE MUST HAVE STEPPED ON A TACK! 


stunned by the impact of the last question, 
“why, the Hello! What’s that?” 

The car, which had been speeding 
smoothly over the muddy roadway, of a 
sudden gave an offended snort, and then 
stopped still. The girl, catching her breath, 
turned to him a face pale with dismay; but 
Davenport was hard put to it to conceal his 
grateful relief. He smiled pleasantly and 
happily at her as he clambered out. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said. “This 
is nothing. Just a trifling accident. All 
fixed in a minute.” 

‘“‘I—I hope so,” she said faintly. ‘“‘Can 
we—can we make the train?” 

“Oh, sure to!” said Davenport confi- 
dently. ‘Neither this car nor ! ever went 
back onalady.” But as he raised the hood 
and began investigations his brow clouded a 
little. ‘“‘Confound this mud!” he said. 
‘The carbureter’s choked.” 

The girl, uninitiated into the mysteries of 
the craft, clasped her shiny black gloves 
tightly together. Her eyes were fixed des- 
perately on the green-gray station of the 
Junction, and on the bit of track that lay at 
the end of the road; but she said never a 
word. 

Davenport worked furiously, but the 
trouble was more serious than he had 
thought. Wrinkles gathered between his 
eyebrows, and the perspiration came upon 
his forehead; and the precious minutes 





slipped by. Then, with a defiant shriek and 
a flaunt of white steam, the train dashed 


up to the station, paused a moment, and 
dashed on. 
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Davenport dropped the tools with a 
clatter. The girl, with a gasp, turned in the 
seat and faced him. Mutely they stared at 
each other. 

“T’ve lost it, lost the boat! 
girl at last. ‘Oh, what will they say! 

Davenport shook himself, and set his jaw 
pugnaciously. ‘‘No, you hav en’t,” he said. 
‘Not if I’m still in the g game. W ould you 
trust me again, after this exhibition?” 

She looked at him piteously. ‘‘ What else 
can I do?” she said. 

“Then it’s settled,” said Davenport 
tersely. ‘‘You’ll make that boat, or I'll 
never drive a car again.” He set to work 
vigorously once more: there was no sound 
but his quick breathing and the expert clink 
of the tools. 

It was not long before he climbed into the 
car. ‘‘Don’t worry,” he reassured her. 
‘‘Your boat sails from Hoboken; we’ll run 
through Newark and over the Meadows, and 
then just cut across Jersey City to the pier. 
We'll gain on the railroad, you see; we won't 
need to go near the station.” 

““Oh, but we must!” cried she. “I have 
a—a f- friend w aiting for me there!” 

Davenport saw her flush of embarrass- 
ment, and a feeling of annoyance seized him. 
“I’m afraid we must disappoint } your friend, 
if we want to make the steamer,” he said 
coldly. ‘‘You can write and an? 

“‘But—but,” she stammered, flushing 
hotly, “‘he—he is going on the steamer, too. 
And he will wait for the next train, and miss 
it!” 

“Indeed!” said Davenport. The thought 
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smote him suddenly, “It’s an_ elope- 
ment!” and he stiffened with unwarrant- 
ably deep displeasure. 

“Couldn’t we manage to go to the sta- 
tion?” she persisted, red but resolute. 

“T will do my best,” said Davenport 
stiffly. ‘‘But it is very doubtful. We have 
no time to waste.”’ 

“‘T should not consider it wasted time,” 
said she with unexpected firmness. “Please 
do it if you can.” 

Davenport froze into indignant silence. 
Pretty conduct, this! Instead of smiles and 
gratitude, she gave him haughty commands 
about going out of his way for some stupid 
supernumerary he had never heard of. He 
would accommodate her, but in a manner 
that showed his sentiments; he would man- 
age the journey silently and effectively, 
consulting her not at all, impressing her at 
once with his efficiency and his disapproval. 
Then he would leave her, her rescuer, yet 
known to her only as a cold and courteous 
stranger. She, on her part, aided this pro- 
gram by averting her head and saying noth- 
ing. The miles slid rapidly out from under 
the machine; the silent minutes hurried by. 

Pop! came a sound like a pistol shot from 
the left hind wheel. Davenport started. 
He had not thought of this; it is difficult to 
maintain a dignified silence when ministering 
to an ailing tire. However, he stopped, and 
descended with as stately an air as possible. 

The trouble was bad. He took off his 
coat and gloves, and got out an inner tube 
andapump. Now and then he forgot him- 
self, and indulged in a smothered exclama- 
tion; but for the most part he held tightly 
on to his haughty manner. When at length, 
weary and dirty, he returned to his place, 
the girl’s hands were lifted to arrange her 
hair, and he could not see her face. 

“T regret this accident exceedingly,” said 
Davenport stiffly. “But I am certain it 
will be the last. I have never had more 
than two breakdowns in any trip with this 
machine. ” 

“‘How very nice!” said she politely. 

The journey was resumed. They passed 
a town, threading its streets with decorous 
slowness. Davenport cursed inwardly at 
the delay, but said nothing aloud. Then 
came a slough, then a piece of road mended 
with broken stone, and then at last, like a 
gift from heaven, a beautiful stretch of hard 
macadam. He drew a long breath—here 
was a chance to redeem himself gloriously. 


’ 


He opened a valve, moved a lever, and gave 
the engine up to its swiftimpulse. The great 
car leaped forward like an arrow, whirring 
exultantly, driving the keen air into their 
faces in a gale. The delicious exhilaration 
of speed, descending swiftly, seized upon 
them; the landscape was whizzing by when 
Pop! came a sound like a toy cannon from 
the right hind wheel. 

Davenport stopped. He was still silent, 
but this time in a manner that was neither 
cold nor dignified. His teeth closed sav- 
agely on his under lip, and he pulled off his 
gloves with a jerk and flung them into the 
bottom of the car. He was standing on the 
step, unbuttoning his coat with a furious 
yank, when a movement beside him made 
himturn. She was looking at him, and for a 
moment he stood transfixed with amaze- 
ment. The lapsing minutes and the wine of 
their flight had transformed her. The prim 
black hat was rakishly askew, the soft hair 
rioted in untidy little curls, and in her 
eyes a glint of laughter danced. The frozen 
sphinx was gone, replaced by a radiant image 
of merry girlhood. 

“Tt’s—it’s a shame!” she said. ‘‘We 
must have stepped on a tack!” 

“T assure you,” said Davenport, “I 
never knew it to happen twice in one trip! I 
don’t know how to explain it.” 

“Fortunes of war,” said she cheerfully. 
“T wish I could help. Would you like a 
hair-pin ?” 

He grinned responsively. ‘You haven’t 
a piece of court-plaster handy, have you? 
This rubber’s about as strong as a bridal 
veil.” 

She jumped out and stood beside him, 
passing him the wrong implements, giving 
him advice, and now and then doing a little 
pottering on her own account. A strange 
sense of delight seized him. He forgot the 
displeasure he had cherished, forgot her 
former annoying conduct, forgot the en- 
tirely superfluous friend at the Jersey City 
station. He was full of a pleasant feeling of 
good-fellowship and cheer. 

“Now, then,” said he at last. “We are 
saved! On to victory!” 

““¢Charge, Chester, charge!’’”’ said she, 
skipping lightly in before him. “Ready for 
the record-breaking run of the stanch car 
Neversmash, and the unwreckable mascot 
chauffeur!”’ She laughed down at him gaily, 
flushed with the cordial of adventure and 
youth. 
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“By George!” said Davenport, looking 
at his watch, ‘“‘it will have to be a record- 
breaker! Just an hour and a quarter to make 
the pier in!” , 

“Oh, mercy!” said the girl, suddenly 
stricken into gravity. ‘What if I lose it! 
What will my brother and sister-in-law 
think? And Mr. Simpson?” 

The mention of the unnecessary Mr. 
Simpson promptly cast a blight on the pre- 
vailing good cheer. Davenport grew taci- 
turn once more; the girl put her prim hat 
on straight, and settled again into a worried 
silence. The car panted anxiously as they 
hurried on. 

In Newark they were checked by much 
traffic and by fear of the strong arm of the 
law. Their slow creeping through the busy 
streets seemed interminable. Davenport 
saw her anxious look grow to one of misery, 
and her hands twist together in her lap, and 
his heart hardened with unreasoning re- 
sentment. When the river had been cross- 
ed and the suburbs left behind, he turned 
and inquired coldly, 

“Is Mr. Simpson also interested in fish?” 

She flushed swiftly. ‘He is an eminent 
authority on fish,” she said with warmth. 
“In twenty years, when his great ichthyo- 
logic encyclopedia is finished, he will 
stand absolutely at the head of ichthyologists 
in Europe and America.” 

“Indeed!” commented 


Davenport. 
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TOP SPEED TOWARD THE PIER 


‘‘What has he done to gain such vast dis- 
tinction? Hatched a couple of pollywogs in 
a jelly-glass, I suppose.” 

Her eyes flashed. ‘‘He has discovered an 
entirely new species of lophius piscatorius, 
for one thing, and induced black chro- 
matophores on seven specimens of cyclop- 
terus lumpus. It might become critical 
people to have an equal achievement to 
show before they begin setting themselves 
up above eminent scientists.” 

Crushed, Davenport relapsed into silence. 
They came to the Hackensack River; the 
draw was up, and they waited five desperate 
minutes while a huge freighter dragged its 
slow length through. They gained Jersey 
City, and were packed into a hopeless block 
in a choked and busy street; there they sat 
helpless for seven minutes more. They 
reached the long hill that leads down toward 
Hoboken: the station was forgotten now by 
both, and to reach the pier in time was their 
only thought. With many checks and an 
almost unendurable straining of nerves they 
crawled to the street that skirts the water- 
front. And then, with a smothered objur- 
gation and a loud puffing sound, the car 
stood still. 

The girl turned to Davenport. “It’s no 
use,” she said quietly. ‘‘ You’ve done your 
best, but we’ve missed it. I thank you with 
all my heart; and I’ll say good-by to you 
now.” 
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He seized her hand in a fierce grip. 
“You'll do no such thing!” he said. 
“You'll come with me; and we'll make 
that boat if the sky falls!” He drew her to 
her feet, and lifted her from the car; then, 
keeping her hand, he ran at top speed to- 
ward the pier of the Kénigin Luise. They 
passed the warehouses and the baggage- 
sheds; the people made way for them with 
looks of wonder. They reached the slip 
and plunged through the group of remon- 
strant officials. And the Kénigin Luise was 
gone! 

“There!” panted the girl. 
Go back now, and 
don’t bother © any 
more about me.” 

“Hush!’’ said 
Davenport stern- 
ly. ‘Wait here.” 


“You see! 


He dashed off, 
shouting, to where 


a little tug lay puff- 
ing at the other side 
of the pier. 

Five minutes of 
wild confusion, of 
running, calling, 


and jostling one 
against another, 


and then they stood 
together at the stern 
of a noisy little boat 
bustling out to sea. 


Davenport was 
breathless but 
elated and trium- 


phant; the girl was 
dazed but trustful; 
the Adnigin Luise 
was only a few 
hundred yards 
away. The little 
boat shrieked a 
challenge. The big 
one boomed a deep answer. The 
adventurers turned with one accord, and 
looked at each other. 

““We’ve got her!” 
ultantly. “We’ve got her!’ 

‘Tn all my life,” said the girl earnestly, ‘‘I 
can never, never thank you enough. How 
shall I begin? Oh, dear, the time’s so 
short!” 

“You don’t think Simpson’s on board, 
do you?” asked Davenport abruptly. 

She started. ‘Oh, I forgot!’ she said 


two 


said Davenport ex- 
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flushing. ‘‘No, I’m afraid he’s at the 
station.” 

“Then,” said Davenport, “‘you’ve time 
enough. I’m going along.” 

“Going! Now?” she exclaimed, wide- 
eyed. “But how? The steamer’s full.” 

Davenport smiled pleasantly. “T’ll try 
to take Simpson’s place,” he said. 

“But your business?” said she. 
the auto?” . 

“T find I need a change of occu- 
pation,” said Davenport; “and the auto 
—the auto can go to Halifax. J’m going 


to Europe. Travel’s a great revivifier.” 


“And 


II 


” WHEN the greet- 
ppmeae ings and exclama- 
K tions and_ twitter- 
ings had ended, and 
the girl had been 
led below, Daven- 
port clutched the 
plump man beside 
him and began exe- 
cuting handshakes 
of the pump-handle 
variety until both 
were red in the face. 

“Well, by Jove!” 
said Davenport. 
“To think I should 
run into old Jim 
Bradford like this!” 

“Well, by Jove!’’ 
said the plump 
man. “To think 
old Dave Daven- 
port should restore 
my long-lost sister! 
Well, by Jove!” 

‘“*Your sister!” 
said Davenport in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you tell me she was your sister, 
you old gummer? I could have intro- 
duced myself hours ago.” 

“How could I tell you, you crazy goat,” 
retorted the other, “when I haven’t seen 
you for five years? Ill introduce you now, 
though, any time you say.” 

“Come on!” said Davenport, seizing his 
friend’s arm. “I’m ready.” 

“Oh, pshaw! Give her time to breathe, 
can’t you ?”” remonstrated the other. “ Why, 
she and my wife haven’t any more than fin- 
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ished the first chapter. Leave ’em in peace 
a little while.” 

“Well, then, 
port earnestly. 
and Simpson ?” 

His friend tapped him on the chest, fixing 
him with a searching gaze. “Fish,” he 
said solemnly. 

“Fish!” said Davenport. “Is that all ” 

“Jt’s more than you think, my son,” re- 
plied the other. “Fish are great uniters; 
fish may make a very tender tie. It’s like 
this. Our father died the year I graduated, 
when Molly was seventeen, and ever since 
then I have lived in Denver, and Molly has 
lived with an aunt of ours down there in 
Tigerville. The old lady’s a regular cast- 
iron old maid, the kind you couldn’ t loosen 
up with a can-opener; and poor Molly has 
had to toe the mark. No beaus, you know; 
no skylarking; read improving books all day, 
and lights out at nine in the evening. Then, 
last year, along came Simpson, the fishist. 
Godson of the old lady’s, child of ancient 
family friend. You see? Freedom of the 
city in a gold box for Simpson; only male 
visitor at the hennery—finds family entrance 
open at all hours. He began to talk fish to 
Molly right away: she was languishing for 
an interest, and simply ate ’em alive. Now 
she’s just as dotty about ’em as he is. But 
he’s got eyes, Simpson has, if he is a cold- 
blooded mackerel; and so as soon as he 
heard we were going to take her abroad he 
decided to come, too. And she seemed glad 
of it. Thus do fish, spreading their little 
clinging fins, entangle human hearts in a 
mystic spell.” 

“By George!” said Davenport, setting 
his jaw, “he’d better hurry up, or he’ll find 
he’s twenty minutes late.” 


tell me this,” said Daven- 


“What is there between her 


“Ts that so!’ said the other, beaming 
comprehension. “Well, go in and win; 


But don’t forget the magic 
my boy, fish; that’s the 


I’m with you. 
talisman. Fish, 
watchword!” 
The energetic Davenport lost no time in 
planning his campaign. With the help of 
the library steward he unearthed from the 
top shelf a large blue volume entitled “British 
Marine Food-fishes”; and with a willing 
heart and an eager mind he set himself to the 
study of its contents. That there was no 
time for a thorough mastery of the subject 
he realized alt too well, but he hoped to 
amass a showy collection of facts, and to 
flash them forth rapidly and constantly 
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He turned to the 
index of chapters, and fell to vigorously, 
covering his cuffs with notes, and pausing 
now and then to swallow an especially di- 
gestible item. 

After two hours’ 


enough to dazzle her. 


hard work he sallied 
forth, and strode purposefully down the 
long row of steamer-chairs. It did not take 
him long to find her, tucked in the lee of a 
hanging boat, with her rug close about her, 
and her chin propped her hand. The 
nameless change wrought by their flight was 
upon her still. Her hair was tossed and 
wanton, her cheeks glowed bright; the cap 
on her head, though sedate enough for a 
bishop, was far out of the perpendicular, 
and had a rakish look that a less decorous 
article could never have assumed. 

She looked up with a flash of shy pleasure 
as he stopped beside her. “I wondered 
where you were,” she said. 

Davenport flushed with delight. How 
lovely she was in her new look of coquetry, 
how quaintly charming in her half-prim, 
half-friendly manner! And she had been 
thinking of him! But he steeled his heart and 
stiffened his tongue; there were to be no half- 
way measures about /i7s wooing. 

“JT was in the smoking-room, ” he said, 
seating himself beside her, “thinking about 
all the fish we shall pass in our voyage, and 
about what opportunities sailors have for 
becoming ichthyologists. It must be great to 
be a sailor, alittle brother to the fish, mustn't 
it?” 

She glanced at him in surprise. “Oh, 
yes,” she said. “Ofcourse. I am so glad, 
Mr.—Mr. Davenport—my brother told me 
your name—to have a chance to thank you 
for your great kindness. If it hadn’t been 
for you——” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Davenport hur- 
riedly. “As I was saying, we shall pass all 
sorts of fish. There will be teleostei, and 
acanthopteri, and anacanthini, to say 
nothing of the physostomi and murenoids. 
I hope we shall see’—here he glanced 
hastily at his cuff—‘*an agonus cataphrac- 
tus! It has been the dream of my life.” 

The girl gave him a puzzled look. “I 
wonder at your being so much interested in 
fish,’’ she said. “I should think a person 
who had automobiles wouldn’t have a 
thought for anything else. How wonder- 


fully you managed that run across Jersey 
It must have been very hard.” 
” said Davenport gently 


City! 


“No, it wasn’t, 
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but firmly. “Do you suppose we shall en- 
counter a callionymus lyra in these waters ? 
Or a crenilabrus melops?” 

“T don’t know,” she said faintly. “You 
have crossed before, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “But do you 
know, in all my life I have never seen a 
. gasterosteus aculeatus. Have you?” 

She gave up. For an hour Davenport 
pelted her with learning, bombarded _ her 
with facts, until at last it grew so cold that 
he had to put his hands—c uffs and all—in 
his pockets. Then he left her, most reluc- 
tant to go, yet determined not to relinquish 
an inch of his advantage by vapid general 
conversation. As he went he noticed that 
the sparkle had died from her eyes and that 
the peak of her solemn cap had found its way 
back to the middle of her forehead; and he 
felt vaguely depressed. 

The next day, however, he returned to 
the charge. He had refreshed himself by 
an hour’s study late at night, and another 
hour early in the morning; and he had 
turned his cuffs inside out. The day was 
sparkling blue, the wind was fresh and 
vigorous, and the little whitecaps danced 
merrily. The girl was elate with the keen 
intoxication of the sea. Her eyes were 
shining, her cheeks afire with delight; and 
through the shy restraint of her manner her 
welcome bubbled up sweetly. 

“Good-morning,” she said _ gladly. 
‘“Isn’t it a heavenly day! Isn’t the sky won- 
derful! Aren’t you—aren’t you glad we 
came?” 

“Very,” he said earnestly, his eyes speak- 
ing for him. “I never was so glad of any- 
thing i in all my life.’ 

She smiled fleetingly at him, then looked 
away at the ocean. ‘“Isn’t the water blue, 
blue, blue!” she said. “Mustn’t it hide a 
lot of treasures?” 

This brought Davenport suddenly and 
sternly back to his duty. “Yes,” he said, 
stifling a sigh. “In this latitude there must 
be percide, scorpenid, and pediculati. It 
may be that even now a_lepadogaster 
bimaculatus is swimming along beside us.” 

She frowned in a puzzled way. “Oh, I 
don’t mean that kind! No—buried ships, 
and coffers of gold, and pearls and mermaids 
and such things. Wouldn’t you like to see a 
mermaid ?” 

It was Davenport’s turn to look puzzled. 
What a strange remark for an ichthyologist! 
Was she laughing at him? Or perhaps she 


saw how ridiculously unlearned he was, and 
was trying to talk down to his level. He 
squared his shoulders, glanced at his cuff, 
and braced himself for a stupendous effort. 

“No!” he said. “I don’t care about 
mermaids. I would rather see a ctenola- 
brus rupestris, with dorsal chromatophores 
and a unicolumnar notochord.” 

The girl stared at him a moment in amaz- 
ed displeasure. “You would!” she said. 
“Then you are no sort of a person to cross 
the ocean with!” and with that she turned 
on her heel and left him. 

As Davenport sat alone and disconsolate, 
brooding over his griefs, the ruddy-faced 
brother strolled along and stopped with a 
cheery smile. “‘ How goes it?” he asked. 

“Like thunder, ” said Davenport de- 
jectedly. “I find her bright and smiling, 
and I leave her simply stiff with frost. Last 
time she left me.’ 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the 
brother, with concern. ‘“ Do you talk about 
fish?” 

“T should say I do. I don’t talk about 
anything else. But I don’t seem to do it 
right.” 

The plump brother pondered. “You 
don’t do it hard enough,” he decided. 
“Simpson used to just soak it at her from 
the very first go-off, and she simply swal- 
lowed it whole. Go it harder, old man.” 

“T go it as hard as I can,” said Daven- 
port moodily. “I flash out a new fish 
every time I open my mouth. I’ve satu- 
rated myself with fish until I feel scaly all 
over. But she doesn’t seem to appreciate 
= 

“Well, then, maybe you go it too hard,” 
said the other. ‘Maybe she’s tired of 
Simpson’s methods. Try a light and airy 
manner; dish it up in new ways. But 
whatever happens, keep the fish in the lime- 
light. It’s the only sure hold.” 

Davenport pondered long over this ad- 
vice, and by the next day he had planned a 
new line of action. He arranged with a 
steward to obtain the day’s menu cards in 
advance, and with the blue book beside him 
he applied himself earnestly to their study. 
He had exhausted the resources of his own 
linen, and Brother Jim’s short, plump 
sleeves promoted his cuffs to a position. of 
honor beside his elbows, but he worked so 
well that at luncheon he was able to spread 
the card before her without a tremor. 

“Let’s see,” he said. “Oysters (an edi- 
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ble bivalve mollusk). This will be the 
ostrea edulis, I suppose. Little-neck 
clams. H’m, does that mean the Venus 
mercenaria, or the mya arenaria? In Eng- 
land they call the pholas dactylus a clam. 
Fried sole. Ah, that must be the solea 
vulgaris; I doubt if they would offer us the 
solea minuta or solenette.” 

“I’m not going to have any fish,” she in- 
terrupted. “I—I’m tired of fish.” 

“I’m sorry,” he said ruefully. “I don’t 
know any Latin names for the other 
things. ”’ 

“Then let’s talk English!” said she; and 
she shot a gay little smile at him sidewise. 
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lieve anybody ever had such hard luck. 
Why can’t a fellow talk to his girl without a 
cold, clammy fish sitting in between ’em? 
Why must Cupid wing his darts with dorsal 
fins? It’s enough to make one turn vege- 
tarian.”’ 

However, he set himself sternly to the 
problem, and by the time he was dressed he 
had worried out a solution. He took the 
blue book to the deck, for it was very early, 
and he thought himself safe from surprise. 
But suddenly, while he bent with dark looks 
over his hated task, he heard a light footfall 
near him. He looked up. Fresh as the 
morning, young and sweet and all alive, she 


HERE HE GLANCED HASTILY AT HIS CUFF 


The meal, and the hours that followed it, 
passed so swiftly and so deliciously that 
Davenport was lifted into another world. He 
forgot all about the hideous blue leviathan 
with its freight of loathsome Latin names, 
and only remembered the little rippling 
laugh that he was coaxing forth more and 
more freely from its grave hiding-place. 
But with the morning, the old load of re- 
sponsibility came back and sat upon his 
chest. He must not only take up the bur- 
den of fish once more, but he must shoulder 
it in a new and diverting way. 

“Oh, confound it!” he groaned, as he 
dragged himself from bed. “I don’t be- 





dawned upon his charmed eyes, and he 
closed the book with a bang. 

“You!” he cried joyfully. “I thought I 
couldn’t see you for an hour yet.” 

“The sun beckoned me through my little 
window,” she said, “and I thought it would 
be lese-majesty to disobey. What are you 
doing so early?” 

Davenport suppressed a groan. It was 
hard to be goaded so soon to the loathed 
duty. But he answered conscientiously: 
“T was thinking about some classmates of 
mine, and the nicknames they had. One 
was named Haddock, and we called him 
Gadus eglefinus, and one was named Whit- 
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ing, and we called him Gadus merlangus. 
And one was named——” 

“That’s a fair sample,” said she, with a 
small smile. “I'll take the rest on faith.” 

But he was fairly launched, and in deadly 
fear of forgetting. ‘‘And one was named 
Codman,” he continued doggedly, “and we 
called him Homo Gadus callarius. And 
one was named Ely, and we called him 
Ammodytes tobianus—the little eel, you see. 
And one was named Pollock——”’ 

A sudden saucy gleam lit her face into 
delicious piquancy. “Suppose we change 
the subject,” she said. “An overelaborated 
fish course may spoil a very good dinner.” 

He gave her a look of surprise and 
distress. “I don’t understand you,” 
he said. 

The girl laid her crossed 
hands lightly on the rail, and 
smiled at the smiling sea. 
“No,” she said, “I don’t 
believe you do.” 

“Tsn’t it true,” he asked anx- 
iously, “that you care more for 
fish than for anything in the 
world ?” 

“No,” she answered, “that’s 
not true.” 

He bent toward her in grow- 
ing excitement. “Isn’t it true,” 
he demanded, “that a man 
can’t win you unless by means of 
fish ?” 

She turned her face away. 
“No,” she said, “‘that’s not true 
either.” 























He leaned forward and caught her hands. 
A deck-steward, straightening steamer- 
chairs not far away, smiled in a blasé 
manner. 

“Then is it true,” said Davenport, 
holding her hands close, “that a stupid 
duffer like me has some chance, 
even if he doesn’t know anything about 
fish ?”” 

She turned back to him her lovely face, 
rosy, radiant, adorable. “Yes, yes,” she 
answered him. “ That’s true!” 

“Oh, chestnuts!”” murmured the deck- 
steward, and he walked wearily away. 

From under Davenport’s arm—now 
fully occupied—something heavy 
slipped and hit the deck with a 
resounding bang. 

The girl started. 
‘“‘What’s that?’’ she 
said, 

Davenport kicked the 
blue book. “That,” he said, “is 
an ignis fatuus, or false alarm. 
Let us shove it into the realm of 
the dead past.” And with a 
joyous gesture he lifted the book 
and hurled it into the sea. 

The steward, arrested by the 
report, came hurrying alertly back. 
“Throwing over that book, sir,” 
said he severely, “will cost you 
five dollars.” 

“And cheap at the price!” 
said Davenport. “Come on, 
sweetheart. Fish to the fish, and 
you for mine.” 
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The Long Arm of Mannister 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
IX. At the End of the Journey 


Epitor’s Note.—“ The Long Arm of Mannister” 
Mannister is the victim of a band of 


which may be briefly explained to the reader. 


stories are connected through a main idea 


mnspirators, 


who have sought to bring about his ruin. Undaunted by the great odds against him, Mannister sets 
out to overcome his enemies. Circumstances are such that he is obliged to map out an entirely 


different plan of procedure against each of the conspirators, ¥ 


INCE when,” Mrs. De la 
Mere asked, “have you 
been your own chauffeur?” 

“Since I bought a car of 
my own,” Mannister an- 
swered. “One must do 
something. I hate golf, I 
am too old for cricket. The 
sports I know anything of 
come later in the season. 
This is interesting, at any rate, and one 
gets into the country easily.” 

“Interesting?” she repeated. “I call it 
delightful. And you drive as though you 
knew all about it. I am not in the least 
nervous. ”’ 

Mannister did not reply, for they were 
still in the suburbs of London, and the great 
car needed all his attention. But soon the 
tramway lines came to an end, the road 
broadened, and they passed into the country 
proper. Mrs. De la Mere leaned back 
among the cushions and half closed her eyes. 

“After all,”? she murmured, “I am sure 
that there is nothing more beautiful than the 
simple pleasures of life. What is it in the 
hedges that smells so sweet ?”’ 

The west wind blew in their faces. Man- 
nister took off his cap and threw it behind to 
the chauffeur. 

“Why do we waste our time .at Ranelagh 
and Richmond?” he remarked. “The 
Londoner’s love of the country, after all, has 
something artificial about it. One likes 
groves and trees and flower-beds, but one 
loves the flavor of civilization with them all.”’ 

“A basket-chair on the lawn, and cu- 
cumber sandwiches with one’s tea,” Mrs. 
De la Mere murmured. “But this, at any 
rate, is the real thing.” 





hom, one by one, he brings to grief. 


They rushed on through the fragrant air. 
It was a warm day in late spring. The 
violets were still in the hedges, and the early 
cowslips were showing in the meadows. 
Above their heads the birds were singing. 
Here and there a butterfly fluttered about 
the honeysuckle-wreathed hedges. 

“Tt is years,” Mrs. De la Mere mur- 
mured, “since I really felt that I was in the 
country. Do you know, I wonder, that [ 
once lived in a village?” 

Mannister looked straight ahead down 
the white dusty road. “Yes,” he said, “I 
know that you did. I seem to have one of 
those wearisome memories that forget 
nothing. I remember even, I believe, the 
name of the village where you lived.’ 

They passed a hay-field, caught for a 
moment the delicious perfume of the fall- 
ing grass, and heard the musical whir of 
the mowing-machines. Then on across a 
common, where the yellow gorse was bud- 
ding, and far below a faint blue mist rose 
from the lower lands. 

Mrs. De la Mere raised her veil. There 
was something familiar about the swiftly 
rushing air, the song of the birds, and the 
sunshine. She turned a little doubtfully 
to Mannister. “ Will you tell me,” she de- 
manded, “why you asked me to come with 
you to-day?” 

He shook his head. “Not yet,” he 
answered. “Call it a whim if you like.”’ 

“You are not a person of whims,”’ she 
said thoughtfully. “You do not do things 
without an object. Why did you ask me to 
come with you?” 

“If I had any reason at all,” Mannister 
said, “ beyond the obvious one of securing 

for myself a delightful companion, you will 
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know very soon. In the meantime, be 
patient. Surely there are worse ways of 
spending a spring day than this.” 

“Tam content,” she murmured. “Even 
though you are my enemy, I am at least 
going to meet my fate pleasantly. How far 
are we going, my host? What shall we find 
at the end of the journey?” 

“We are going a long way,” he answered, 
“and what we find at the end of the journey 
depends a little upon ourselves. ” 

The villages grew fewer and the road 
more deserted. Mannister increased the 
speed of the car, and with it the possibility 
of conversation, so far as he was concerned, 
seemed to pass away. He sat a little for- 
ward on the seat, his eyes fixed on the road 
ahead, his whole attention riveted upon his 
task. The woman at his side, who had the 
courage of a fatalist, sat there calm and 
without misgivings. If the time had come 
for the payment of her debt to this man, she 
knew him ‘well enough to be sure that no 
protests of hers would be of any avail. Her 
chief sensation was curiosity. Of late she 
had had some curious thoughts concerning 
Mannister. She had begun to wonder 
whether he were indeed the man of steel he 
seemed. 

They stopped for lunch at a wayside inn. 
Mannister ate little, and seemed restlessly 
anxious to depart. She had taken it for 
granted that when they started off again he 
would turn back toward London. Instead 
he kept the car going steadily westward. 

“Tam not unduly curious, ” she remarked, 
settling down once more by his side, “but 
we seem to have come about a hundred miles, 
and you are still rushing away from London. 
Is this a day excursion? Do you intend to be 
back in London in time for dinner? I have 
not come prepared for a tour.” 

“When we return,” Mannister said, “de- 
pends on many things. At present we are 
going straight ahead. If, it becomes nec- 
essary, there is always the railway.” 

“For me,” she murmured, “no railway. 
Iam content. Drive like this through such 
a country, and I do not care whether it be 
night or day. In an hour or two I shall 
forget that I am an old woman, and that my 
home is under the limelight. ” 


“No one’s home is there,” 


Mannister 


answered. “We flutter around those lights 
like moths around a candle. We imagine 
ourselves prisoners, but in our hearts we 
know that we lack only the will to be free. 


Once we have made up our minds to break 
away, the rest is not so difficult.” 

Mrs. De la Mere smiled bitterly. “My 
friend—I beg your pardon, my enemy,” she 
said, “you speak now of things you know 
little about. The chains that bind us to 
our every-day life, the chains of custom and 
habit, are not easily broken. Sometimes 
they are lengthened, and we stray a little 
farther away, but we always go back; that 
is to say, we ordinary people do. There 
may be men who are strong enough to file 
away the rivets—men, not often women.” 

Mannister bent over the wheel, and the 
car slackened speed. He brought it to a 
standstill close to the side of the road, 
beneath overhanging chestnut-trees. Across 
a low hedge they could see an old-fashioned 
ivy-covered house, with lawns coming down 
almost to the road. A little pathway from 
the house passed close to the hedge and 
ended at the drive a few yards farther on. 
Beyond was a small paddock, and several 
rhododendron beds in the zenith of their 
splendor. Mannister took out his case and 
lit a cigarette. 

“A peaceful little place that,” he re- 
marked. 

She withdrew her eyes from the pink- 
budded chestnut-trees overhead, and looked 
across the lawns toward the house. ‘‘It is 
charming,” she said. 

‘“‘T wonder,” he continued, ‘‘ what sort of 
people are content to live there. Are they 
young or are they old? Do they live here for 
rest or because they have not yet felt the call 
of the lights?” 

“Who can tell?” she answered idly. 
‘Why do you stay here so near to the gates? 
They can see you from the house.” 

‘Why not?” he answered. ‘One is at 
least free to admire their chestnut-blossoms. 
They do not know that we have presumed 
to wonder what sort of people they may be. 
Besides, I am not at all sure that they can 
see us.” 

A girl came through the open door of the 
house, and stood upon the farther lawn. 
Her hands were behind her, and she was 
looking steadily in the direction whence they 
had come. She was tall and graceful, her 
fair hair was brushed back simply from her 
forehead, her gown was white, simply made, 
and a little short. While they watched her 
she raised her hand and shaded her eyes. 
Mannister looked from the girl to his com- 
panion. 
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“You see,” he murmured, “‘she is typical 
of all the world. She is looking to where, 
beyond the horizon, those lights are calling. 
She has probably just left school, and is 
longing for the things which come with 
freedom.”’ 

Mrs. De la Mere was watching the girl 
with fascinated eyes. Suddenly she looked 
away. ‘Do drive on!” she said, in a low 
tone. ‘I never like to look at children of 
that age.” 

‘We cannot go for a moment,” Mannis- 
ter answered. ‘‘The engine needs cooling. 
This rest is doing it good. Tell me w ‘hat 
you think she is looking for, that child.’ 

Once more Sophy de la Mere’s eyes were 
fixed upon the slim girlish figure. She 
stared as one fascinated against her will. 
At that moment an elderly man, leaning a 
little upon his stick, came out and joined the 
girl. He passed his arm through hers, and 
they began to walk slowly toward the little 
path. Mrs. De la Mere stirred uneasily. 

‘“‘Can’t you start the car, Mr. Mannister ?” 
she asked. ‘‘If they come all the way round 
the path they will pass along by the side of 
the hedge, and they will think we stopped 
here to watch them 

Mannister shook his head. ‘Five min- 
utes or so we must have,” he said. ‘‘ This 
is a new car, and I dare not risk having her 
overheated. Open the bonnet, George,”’ 
he added, turning round to the chauffeur. 
“She is hot, isn’t she 2?” 

“A little, sir,’’ the man admitted. 

“Change the sparking-plug in No. 2 
cylinder,” Mannister ordered. ‘“‘I like this 
place, and I don’t want to hurry,” he added, 
turning to his companion. “Tf they walk 
round here now they will think we are 
merely doing a little repairing.” 

Mrs. De la Mere was leaning a trifle 
forward. Her eyes never left the two ap- 
proaching figures. Mannister heard her 
breathing softly. Suddenly she drew down 
her veil and leaned back. He caught a 
glimpse of her face, and he was a little 
alarmed. 

“Are you faint?” he asked. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘Let me alone!” 


He felt her hands clutch at the cushions. 
The man and the girlcame on along the 
path. As they passed the man raised his 
hat and turned to Mannister. 

“IT hope you are not in any trouble, sir?” 
he asked civilly. “Can we be of any assist- 
ance?” : 
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“Thank you very much,” Mannister 
answered. ‘‘ We are only uel avery slight 
repair. It will barely take five minutes, 
but we could not resist choosing such a de- 
lightful spot for our brief rest.”’ 

The two passed on. Mrs. De la Mere 
turned slowly round, and her eyes followed 
them. Her breath was coming fast. She 
made no apologies to Mannister, for she 
knew very well that he understood. When at 
last she spoke her tone was almost hysterical. 

“You are getting more subtle in your 
tortures,” she said. ‘‘Is it over now? Can 
we go on?” 

‘““No,” he answered. ‘It is not over.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
hoarsely. 

Mannister called to the chauffeur, who 
was about to complete his task. ‘Take my 
flask to the lodge gates there,” he directed, 

“and have it half filled with water. You 
need not hurry; we shall be here for another 
quarter of an hour.”’ 

““Very good, sir,” the man answered, and 
a few seconds later disappeared. 

Mannister turned once more to the 
woman by his side. “Sophy de la Mere,” 
he said, ‘“‘your name is the last on a list 
which I have carried in my pocket since my 
return to England. One by one the other 
names have been crossed off. This morn- 
ing I am going to draw a line through your 
name, too, and then scatter the fragments of 
that little document for the west wind to play 
with. But before I draw that line you must 
pay.” 

‘““Haven’t I paid?” she moaned. ‘Do 
you think I am so callous? Do you think 
that the sight of those two was not agony as 
great to me as anything those others have 
suffered ?” 

“Perhaps, ” 
have not paid.’ 

‘Then for Heaven’s sake tell me quic kly 
what I must do,” she demanded. ‘Shall I 
tear off my veil and go and confront them? 
Shall I throw my arms around the man who 
was my husband, and embrace the girl 
who was my daughter? I am not asking you 
for mercy. I only beg you to tell me quickly 
and let me get it over. ” 

“You have,” he said quietly, ‘“divined 
your task. You are going into the garden, 
and you are going to speak to those two.” 

She looked at him in something like 
horror. ‘‘ You are brute enough for that ?” 
she whispered. 


he answered, ‘‘and yet you 
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‘“‘Remember,” he answered, ‘that your 
suffering, if suffering it be, is a matter of a 
quarter of anhour. There are others on my 
list who will never forget that I have been 
their enemy.” 

She laughed fiercely. ‘“‘One can suffer 
enough in five minutes,” she answered, ‘‘to 
carry the brand of one’s suffering to the 
doors of death.” 

“Tt will be your hard fortune if you find 
it so,” he answered. ‘Allow me!” He 
had descended from the car and stood with 
outstretched hands. : 

She shrank from him. ‘‘I will not come,”’ 
she said. 

Mannister remained unmoved, his hands 
stillextended. He said nothing. He simply 
waited. 

““You cannot ask this thing of me,” she 
moaned. “It is impossible. There is 
nothing for me to say. I could not bear to 
look her in the face.” 

Still Mannister did not move. Still his 
hands were stretched out and his eyes were 
fixed upon hers. With a little sob she de- 
scended and stood by his side. Without a 
word he led her through the gate. The girl 
had gone into the house. The man, who 
was on the upperlawn, saw them coming and 
advanced courteously to meet them. When 
he was still a few yards off, something per- 
haps in the woman’s figure or her walk 
impressed him. He stopped short. The 
woman swayed, but Mannister held her 
firmly by the arm. 

“Mr. Heronswell,”” he said quietly, “I 
should be glad if you could spare me five 
minutes. I have something to say to you.” 

The man stood motionless, but he was 
looking at the woman by Mannister’s side. 
Mannister took his acquiescence for granted. 

“Tt would be better,” he said, “if you 
would come a little farther from the house, 
say to that seat under the cedar-tree.” 

The man had not the will to go. Mrs. 
De la Mere was_ trembling so that move- 
ment seemed impossible. Yet they went 
where they were bidden, and the woman 
sank upon the seat. 

“Mr. Heronswell,’’ Mannister said, ‘I 
am neither philanthropist nor meddler. I 
am one of those who by force of circum- 
stances live outside the world, and realize 
the truth of the most trite of all sayings, that 
‘Outsiders see most of the game.’ You 
knew me years ago. My name is Mannis- 
ter. I knew this lady when she was your 


wife. You disagreed, she treated you 
badly, and there was a scandal. She left 
you, and through some quixotism you de- 
clined to divorce her. That is to say, you 
left her to face the world a woman with no 
clearly defined position. You never gave 
her the chance to marry again and start a 
new life. In other words, your whim, for it 
was nothing more, is responsible for any- 
thing that may have happened to her 
since.” 

“T am a Catholic,” the man said slowly, 
‘and I do not recognize divorce.” 

“And I,” Mannister answered quickly, 
‘recognize no creed whatever save that one 
which teaches men and women to be the 
keeper of-their own conscience. I should 
like you to understand that this lady had no 
notion of where she was coming, or of whom 
she was going to see. She had no notion of 
making any sort of appeal to you, she did 
not even know where you lived. It was I 
who planned this visit, and the first part of 
it has been a penance to her sufficient to 
cover many sins. For the rest, I want you 
at least to hear from an outsider a little 
summary of the present situation so far as it 
concerns you, your conscience, and the 
woman who was your wife.” 

‘““Who was my wife!” the man repeated, 
looking fixedly at the figure upon the seat. 
Her head had dropped between her hands. 
Mannister was executioner indeed. 

“Briefly,” Mannister said, ‘the out- 
sider’s view is this. You declined to give 
your wife her freedom, therefore I say that 
her subsequent life, whatever it may have 
been, is of your making. Her sins and her 
weaknesses can be written down to your 
account, and I think that the account is 
nearly full. It is time for you to intervene, 
for your own sake, for hers, and for your 
daughter’s.” 

“You mean,” Heronswell asked in a 
faint voice, “you meam that I should ap- 
ply now, after all these years, for 2 
divorce?” 

Mannister did not answer for a moment. 
A breath of wind brought them a bit of 
faint sweet perfume from the rose-bushes. 
The momentary silence was broken only by 
the humming of bees and the soft sighing 
of the wind in the little grove. All the time 
Heronswell’s eyes were fixed upon Man- 
nister. 

“You mean that,” he repeated, “after all 
these years?” 














“No,” Mannister answered, ‘‘I do not 
mean that. I mean that her place is here 
with you.” 

The woman rose suddenly. For the first 
time she spoke. “Bernard,” she said, 
“don’t listen to him. I did not know. I 
would not have come if I had known what he 
was going to say to you. Shake hands with 
me once if you will, and let me go. Iam 
afraid to stay here. I am afraid she will 
come back.”” She looked anxiously toward 
the house. 


Heronswell turned his head and _fol- 
lowed the direction of her gaze. ‘She 
is very like you were, Sophy,” he said 


quietly. 

“Take care of her,” the woman sobbed, 
“and don’t be too stern.” 

“No,” the man answered thoughtfully. 
“T have learned my lesson. ”’ 

The woman stepped back with a little 
gasp. She would have hastened away 
toward the lodge gates, but Mannister 
caught her by the wrist. The girl, with a 
rose-basket on her arm, was coming round 
the side of the house, and seeing them had 
hesitated for a moment. 

“‘ Heronswell,’? Mannister said, ‘in the 
old days you were a little to blame. You 
have a chance now to prove yourse]f a man. 
Take her back. Give the girl her mother. 
You will never regret it.” 

The woman struggled to get away, and 
Mannister pointed toward the house. The 
girl was coming slowly toward them. 

“Look,” he said, “‘there is something 
which should call to you loudly and sweetly 
enough to break your heart in the days to 
come if you close your ears now. Herons- 
well!” 

He passed the woman’s hand on to Her- 
onswell, who grasped it in his own and drew 
it toward him. Mannister, with a faint 
smile, raised his hat and swung round. 
The chauffeur was in his place, and with 
a touch of the handle the engine was 
started. 

“We are not waiting for the lady, sir?” 
the chauffeur asked. 

Mannister shook his head, and the car 
swept away. 

Mannister dined alone in his rooms that 
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night, for though he drove with a reckless- 
ness somewhat unusual with him, it was 
eight o’clock before he reached London. 
Behind him lay the fragments of. an event- 
ful day—the fragments, too, of that torn 
paper, which seemed to him somehow to 
have become associated with all the chang- 
ing passions of his later life. He dined 
alone, and he sat alone afterward, thinking. 
It was not until past ten o’clock that he 
noticed the little pile of letters by his side. 
One by one he glanced over them carelessly, 
merely looking at the postmarks. He came 
at last to a black-bordered envelope, which 
he tore open. The announcement it con- 
tained was brief enough. Sir George 
Mannister, of Sherwell Court, was dead, and 


- his lawyers would be glad to receive in- 


structions from the new baronet. Mannis- 
ter threw it aside, and leaning back in his 
chair laughed long and loudly. 

“So the game goes on,” he muttered to 
himself. ‘‘It is only necessary to hate the 
days that come and the things they bring 
to achieve complete success in life. I was 
robbed of a fortune, and I made a larger one. 
One by one the people who robbed me 
have paid the price. Premier baronet! I 
think I must end it very soon, or I shall 
begin to think I am a descendant of Monte 
Cristo.” 

He tore open the other letters recklessly. 
Almost the last one was from the Hon. Jack 
Dunster, with whom he had now and then 
exchanged small civilities. He was staying 
at Nice with his daughter, and begged Man- 
nister to come out. 

“By the bye,” the letter wound up, “there 
is a man here who mentioned your name 
once. Perhaps you used to know him. 
He calls himself Gaston Sinclair. I hope 
you will decide to run out, if it is only for a 
few days. The journey is easy, and the 
weather out here is delightful. I know that 
England doesn’t mean much for you in the 
spring. Do make up your mind, and send 
me a telegram to-morrow.” 

Mannister did not wait until the morrow 
He kept his finger pressed to the bell button 
until his servant hastily appeared. 

‘4 Continental A B C at once, Morton,” 
he ordered. 


—— 
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Important Announcement! 
A New Serial by Anthony Partridge 


WE take great pleasure in informing our readers that we have secured a new 

serial from Mr. Anthony Partridge, the first instalment of which will appear 
in our next issue. The great success of “ The Kingdom of Earth” will make this a 
welcome piece of news, which we will supplement by stating that “ Passers-By “— 
for so the new story is called—is in every way a more absorbing and thrilling nar- 
rative than the very remarkable novel completed in this number of the magazine. 
There is, indeed, no more to be said, but we support our statement by printing below 
a condensation of the first two chapters. Please read it, and see whether you are not 
more than anxious to go on. Five chapters will be printed in August. When you 
have read these you will be convinced that the Cosmopolitan is going to give you 


the most exciting novel of the year. It will be illustrated by Will Foster. 


Passers-By 
By Anthony Partridge 


HERE was nothing particu- 
larly inviting about the dark, 
stone-flagged passage, noth- 
ing which could possibly 
suggest a happy hunting- 
ground for the _ itinerant 
seeker after charity. Yet 
the little cavalcade, passing 
wearily along the Strand, 
welcomed it as a temporary 
refuge from the constant admonitions 
of a very vigilant police. A word and 
a glance were all that passed between 
the girl and the atom of deformity 
who wheeled the small street-piano. They 
crossed the pavement, and made their way 
down the inhospitable looking passage. It 
led by a somewhat devious route to the Em- 
bankment, although at the present moment 
passers-by were few. On the left-hand side 
were a couple of shops, dirty, ill-cared for, 
improvident. On the right, a blank wall. 
In front, a small section of a great hotel. 
The place had an unattractive and deserted 
air. Nevertheless the man who had been 
wheeling the piano brought it to a standstill 
there, with a little gasp of relief. The girl 





stood by his side, and for a moment buried 
her face upon her folded arms, leaning upon 
the top of the instrument. With a prodi- 
gious yawn, a small monkey, who had been 
asleep in a basket, awoke and shook him- 
self. He looked around with an air of plain- 
tive disgust, and would have settled himself 
down to sleep again but for a pat from his 
master. 

“Sit up, Chicot,” the man ordered. ‘It’s 
a poor place, but God knows where one may 
rest in this city. What do you say, Chris- 
tine?” 

“T will sing,” she said. ‘‘I must. Some 
fool may pass this way. Who can tell?” 

She turned her back a little upon him, 
and as he struck the notes she began to sing 
somé familiar ballad. She sang to the bare 
walls, to the tenantless shops, to the rain- 
soaked flags. Chance seemed suddenly to 
have diverted into other thoroughfares even 
the insignificant stream of people who some- 
times filtered their way through the little 
opening. 

High up on the fifth floor of the great 
hotel, a narrow section of which fronted the 
passage, a man suddenly pushed open the 
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window and looked down. He saw the 
rain-soaked pavements, and he turned back 
to the valet who was putting out his clothes. 

“It’s a wet night, Fred,” he remarked. 
“T’}] have my thicker patent shoes, and my 
opera-hat.” 

He was on the point of turning back into 
the room, when his eyes chanced to fall upon 
the little group below. He eyed them <at 
first carelessly enough, and then, as he con- 
tinued to look, a startling change took place 
in his face. A little exclamation broke 
from his lips. 

“The girl, the hunchback, and the 
monkey!” he exclaimed softly. “In Lon- 
don, of all places!” 

He turned abruptly back into the room, 
and without a word of explanation to the 
valet, hurried out into the corridor and rang 
the bell for the elevator. In a moment or 
two he was in the passage, and with a 
whispered breath of relief he saw that the 
little cavalcade was still there. He had 
caught up a hat as he had left the room, 
and to give himself more the appearance of 
a casual passer-by, he lit a cigarette with 
trembling fingers, and strolled along the 
passage. As he came, the monkey, the 
man, and the girl turned their heads. The 
girl, with something like a despairing shrug 
of the shoulders, began another song. The 
man commenced to ee Even the monkey 
seemed to eye this newcomer hungrily. He 
took up a position a few yards away, and 
established himself as an audience. His 
coming seemed to bring better fortune to 
the little group. Several other passers-by 
formed a broken semicircle. The girl sang 
to them in a hard, unsympathetic voice, 
flawless as to her notes, but with an indiffer- 
ent intonation. When she had finished, the 
monkey was on his hind legs before the little 
gathering of listeners. A few coppers rat- 
tled in his tin tray. He paused in front of 
the man who had descended so suddenly 
from his room. Gilbert Hannaway thrust 
his hands into his trousers pockets, only to 
withdraw them with a little exclamation of 
annoyance. He drew a step nearer to the 
girl. 

“T am very sorry,” he said. “I wished 
to give you something for your song, but I 
have left my money in my room. It is only 
a short distance off. If you will wait here 
for a few moments, it will give me very 
great pleasure to offer you something per- 
haps a little better worth having than these. ’ 
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He touched the coppers in the tin tray, 
and looked at the girl. Her dark eyes 
searched his face for a moment doubtfully. 

“Where are your rooms?” she asked. 

“Close here,” he answered evasively. 

She pointed up to the window out of 
which he had leaned. ‘Was it you,” she 
asked, ‘‘ who looked down at us from there ?” 

He hesitated for a moment, but denial 
seemed scarcely worth while. ‘‘It was I,” 
he admitted. ; 

“Why did you come down?” she asked. 

“T wished to hear you sing,’ he answered. 

The shadow of a new emotion was in her 
face. She was afraid! All the time the man 
by her side was listening with half-closed 
eyes. 

“Was it that only?” 
you no other reason?” 

The man was called upon to make a de- 
cision, and he felt himself unequal to it. 
The deformed man, from his seat in front of 
the piano, the monkey, and the girl were all 
looking at him. And Gilbert Hannaway, 
because he was honest, spoke the truth. 

“No,” he said. ‘‘I had another reason.” 

A word, or was it only a glance, flashed 
from the girl to the man. He rose to his 
feet. His seat disappeared. Chicot jumped 
into his basket. With a slight gesture of 
stiffness, the hunchback held once more the 
handles of the barrow on which his crazy 
instrument was placed. The girl turned to 
join him. 

“We do not want your money 
“Please go away.” 

The man whom she had addressed 
planted himself obstinately before her. 
‘Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘you must not send 
me away like this. I have been searching 
for you for years. 

“Absurd!” she declared. 
even know who we are.” 

“T do not know your names,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘They do not concern me. And 
yet I have searched in many places for a 
hunchback who played the piano, a girl with 
black hair who sang, and a monkey. Send 
your thoughts backward a little way. Do 
you remember the afternoon when you sang 
in the Place Madeleine?” 

Only the girl’s eyes moved, but it 
was enough. Her companion relinquished 
softly the handles of his strange little vehicle. 
He took a step backward. The newcomer 
saw nothing. His eyes were fixed upon the 


girl. 


“Had 


she asked. 


”? she said. 


‘“You do not 
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“T have a question to ask you,” he re- 
peated, ‘“‘and I think that you know what it 


iss 

Then the world spun round with him. 
The little dark passage began to wobble up 
and down. The thunder of the sea was in 
his ears, the girl’s face mocked him. Then 
there was darkness! 


When he came to he was sitting with his 
back against the wall, the center of a little 
group of idlers. A policeman stood by his 
side, and another, who had been performing 
first-aid work, was on his knees. 

“Feeling better, sir?” the policeman 
asked. 

Hannaway raised his hand to his head. 

“‘T wouldn’t touch it, sir,’ the man said. 
“You have a nasty scalp wound. How did 
it happen?” 

Hannaway, still dazed, looked around 
him. ‘There was no sign of the hunchback 
or the monkey or the girl. He drew a little 
breath and collected his thoughts. 

‘The pavement is slippery,” he said. ‘I 
was hurrying and I fell. My name is Gil- 
bert Hannaway, and I live in the hotel there. 
If you will give me your arm, I think I can 
get back to my rooms.”’ 


Out once more into the Strand, unnoticed, 
unsuspected, the little cavalcade wound its 
way. The man, bent almost double, so that 
his deformity was even exaggerated, pushed 
his barrow and forged ahead at a speed 
which was almost incredible. The girl 
walked by his side with swift, even foot- 
steps, and with downcast head. The mon- 
key slept. 

Once the man paused, but the girl shook 
her head. 

“Not again to-night,” she said. “We 
may as well starve at home as in jail. You 
strike too hard.” 

“Tt was the wrong man?” he muttered. 

“Tt was the wrong man,” she assented, in 
dull, lifeless tones. ‘You know that!” 

Down the Savoy hill, along the Embank- 
ment, and across Waterloo Bridge they 
made their unhesitating way. Over the sky 
beyond hung the golden haze of a million 
lights, the reflection from the great seething 
heart of London caught up and mirrored in 
the clouds. She looked at it steadfastly, 
with a scowl upon her sullen face. 

‘‘So this is London!” she muttered. 

The man, too, looked across at the 


reddened sky. ‘And yet,” he muttered, 
‘‘somewhere underneath there lies fortune 
—fortune for you, Christine! Gold, rest, lux- 
ury!” he added, glancing at her stealthily. 

‘‘And you, Ambrose,” the girl added, 
with a faint softening of her tone. 

He picked up the handles of his barrow, 
avoiding her gaze. 

“Perhaps!” he muttered. “Perhaps!” 

They continued their pilgrimage—the 
end was not far off. The man turned up a 
passage with the piano. ‘The girl entered a 
small shop and made some humble pur- 
chases. They met, a few minutes later, 
in the stuffy hall of a neglected, smoke- 
begrimed house. Silently they made their 
way into a back sitting-room. The floor 
was bare of any carpet, the paper hung 
down in strips from the walls, the wooden 
mantelpiece knew no ornaments. The table 
in the middle of the room was covered 
with a sheet of hard oilskin, stained in many 
places. The two cane chairs were of odd 
design. One had only three legs; the other 
a hole in the middle, where the cane had 
worn away. The only sound article of 
furniture was a horsehair sofa, and of this 
the springs were almost visible. The girl 
threw herself upon it with a little sob. 

Presently Ambrose commenced to busy 
himself about the room. He lighted an oil- 
stove, opened the parcel which he had been 
carrying, and placed its contents in a small 
frying-pan. From a deal cupboard he pro- 
duced a table-cloth and some articles of 
crockery, every one of which he carefully 
rubbed off with a cloth. Then he slipped 
out of the room for a minute, and returned 
with a small bottle of red wine and a bunch 
of violets, which he arranged in the middle 
of the table. When all was ready, he 
touched the girl upon the shoulder. 

“Christine,” he said softly, “there is 
supper ready.” 

‘‘T will not eat,” she answered sullenly. 
“Tt is a pigsty, this place.” 

Nevertheless she sat up, and for a mo- 
ment her face softened when she saw the 
preparations which he had made. She 
seated herself ungraciously at the table. 

“Wine!” she protested. ‘It is ridicu- 
lous! To-morrow we shall starve for this. 
Give me some, please. I am shivering.” 

“‘We cannot go on like this,” he muttered. 
“To-morrow I shall steal.” 

She shook her head. “It is not easy 
here,’”’ she said gloomily. ‘‘The police are 
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everywhere. Ambrose,” she added, look- 
ing across at him steadfastly, “do you think 
that you hurt him very much this evening ?”’ 

Ambrose shook his head. ‘“‘ He was only 
stunned,”? he answered. ‘‘He will recover 
quickly. I saw his face as I struck. I 
think, Christine, that there will be trouble. 
He will search again for us.” 

She shivered a little. ‘“‘I am afraid,” 
she muttered. ‘‘Give me some more wine, 
Ambrose. It warms my blood.” 

Obediently he filled her glass 

“Tt is—the other one we want,” she con- 
tinued, dropping her voice a little. ‘“‘ Think 
what he owes us, Ambrose. He is free, and 
he is rich. I hate him—I hated him from 
the first—but he shall pay for it. All this 
time he has hidden, and we have starved. 
Think of it, Ambrose—think of it!” 

The hunchback moved in his chair un- 
easily. ‘‘We shall never find him,” he 
muttered; ‘“‘with four million francs, a man 
can live like a prince anywhere—even in the 
far corners of the world. Think of the 
countries we can never visit, South America, 
the United States, Brazil, Chile, Peru! Our 
search is a mad thing.” 

“T do not believe,” she said, ‘‘that he is 
in any of those places. Ambrose, is London 
a very large city?” 

“The largest in the world,” he answered. 

She shook her head. Her expression was 
sullen but determined. ‘I will find him,” 
she declared. ‘‘I will seek and seek until 
the day comes when I see him standing 
before me.”’ 

“And then?” Ambrose asked softly. 

She leaned back in her chair, and looked 
up at the ceiling through ha'f-closed eyes. 
“And then,” she answered, ‘‘the great 
adventure! It must come then! It shall 
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come: 


Gilbert Hannaway spent his evening in 
bed, his head bandaged and still painful. 
Toward midnight, he awoke from a long 
doze and rang for a drink. He was young 
and strong, and already he was beginning 
to feel himself again. When the waiter had 
left the room, he lifted the receiver from the 
telephone which stood by the side of his bed. 


Anthony 


The first instalment of ‘* Passers-By’’ will appear in the August issue. 
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‘“‘T want the residence of the Marquis of 
Ellingham,” he said. ‘‘It is in Cavendish 
Square, I believe.” 

In a moment the bell tinkled. 
the receiver once more in his hand. 

“This is Lord Ellingham’s house,” a 
quiet voice said. ‘‘ What do you want?” 

“T want to speak to Lord Ellingham,” 
Gilbert Hannaway answered. 

“Who are you?” was the reply. ‘“I am 
Lord Ellingham’s secretary. I can give him 
any message.” 

‘“‘T must speak to him personally,”” Han- 
naway answered. “He would not under- 
stand if I told you my name. The matter is 
an important one.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then 
some one else spoke. 

“T am Lord Ellingham. 
want ?”’ 

“To give your lordship some valuable 
information,” Hannaway said. “‘ Listen!” 

““Who are you?” the voice at the other 
end asked. 

“Tt does not matter,’”? Hannaway an- 
swered. ‘Listen while I tell what I have 
seen this evening, in London, within a mile 
of Cavendish Square. I have seen a dark- 
haired girl singing in the streets—a dark- 
haired girl, a hunchback, and a monkey!” 

Hannaway heard the receiver from the 
other end go clattering down. There was 
silence for some moments. Then a voice 
again, the same voice, but it seemed to come 
from a long way off. 

“Who are you?” it demanded. ‘For 
God’s sake, tell me who you are!” 

‘An unknown friend, or enemy, which- 
ever you like,”” Hannaway answered. ‘“‘I 
have no more to say.” 

“Stop!” the voice insisted. “I must 
know , 

Hannaway laid down the receiver, dis- 
connecting it with the instrument. Then he 
turned over on his side. 

“In London!” he muttered softly to 
himself. ‘‘ What will come of it, I wonder ? 
Lord, how my head aches!” 

Nevertheless, he closed his eyes and slept 
—slept better by far than the great states- 
man with whom he had been talking. 


He took 


What do you 








Small Contributions 
By Ambrose Bierce 


ACK LONDON'’S titanic exaggerations 
may be obvious enough when he writes 
of social and industrial conditions, but 
mark his accuracy and moderation 

in relating (in “The Iron Heel’’) the things 
that he knows about: 

“The mob came on, but it could not ad- 
vance. It piled up in a heap, a mound, a 
huge and growing wave of dead and dying. 
Those behind urged on, and the column, 


from gutter to gutter, telescoped upon itself. 
Wounded creatures, men and women, were 
vomited over the top of that awful wave and 
fell squirming down the face of it till they 


threshed about under the automobiles and 


against the legs of the soldiers. ”’ 

As an authority on the effects of gun-fire 
Colonel London stands foremost among the 
military men of his period. 


COLONEL Lonpon’s book is supposed to 
be written in the year 419 B. O. M. (Brother- 
hood of Man), and following the cheerful 
incident related above come three centuries 
of similar controversy between the people 
and their oppressors, the mound-builders 
and wave-makers. Then—a natural and 
inevitable result of tempers and dispositions 
softened by slaughter—behind this frowning 
prov idence the Brotherhood of Man reveals 
its smiling face and the book “ends hap- 
pily,”’ its gallant author in receipt of a com- 
fortable pension. 


Mr. RicHArp Harpinc Davis, who 
went to the Congo country to expose the 
wickedness of King Leopold, did not see 
any “atrocities,” nor any one who had seen 
any, but he has made a blood-addling book 
about them, all the same. As an observer 
Mr. Davis is a peerless rhetorician, with all 
a great thinker’s scorn of personally con- 
ducted attention. 
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Doctor GUERRIER, a Frenchman of 
science, has pricked the bubble of De 
Quincey as an opium-eater, but his bubble 
as a master of style—a veritable balloon in 
magnitude—is still gorgeous and poddy : 
the literary sky, immune, apparently, t 
any bowman’s clothyard shaft. 


IN A LETTER to a publisher who had sug- 
gested a book of verse, the late Eugene 
Field wrote, ‘‘I am not troubled about my 
verse, for I made up my mind a long time 
ago that my verse never did and never could 
amount to a ” Supply the missing 
word, and speak it softly. 


Mr. Pavt WItsTAcu is first in the field 
with a biography of the late Richard 
Mansfield, with whom he was profession- 
ally connected for ten years and lives to tell 
the tale. This remarkable feat implies 
so interesting a personality that one could 
almost wish that Mansfield were the sur- 
vivor, to write a biography of Mr. Wilstach. 


Mr. WustTacu’s brother Frank, also a 
theatrician, is also a writer. At latest ad- 
vices he was ransacking literature for 
similes, to make a dictionary, cyclopedia, 
thesaurus, anthology, or whatever similes 
make when got together. I am rather 
proud of having collaborated with him in 
this undertaking: after long research I sup- 
plied the simile, ‘‘As white as snow.”’ 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON is not unfriendly 
to Mr. Kipling, yet confesses that he should 
be “against burying him in Westminster 
Abbey.” His reasons are, first, that Mr. 
Kipling i is alive, and, second, that there re- 
mains little room in the Abbey for inter- 
ments. The second reason has the more 


obvious validity. 








